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Si''' Aberman mum 



Leaders look at eus 



Two memiMrt of tile 

..favor of McOIIt's manib«nhrp 
third refuied public comment. 

President Jim McCoubrey 'said 
that if the decision were simply 
one of eus or not CUS he would 
vote for staying in. However he 
felt the upcoming referendum 
should also take into account 
the possibUlty of Joining UGEQ. 



by PETER AUNIHT 
NewM Editor 

Students' Society axecuHve yaslerday declarvd themselves In 
In a larger union of students — either CUS or UGEQ - while the 



mCHING AIDS : S::^4tnrTJiH!5r A*SS:! 

demonstrate the latest In Instructing equipment. The conference, 
.which ends tomorrow, is designed to present means to overcome 
problems caused by overcrowding. Impersonality and Inefficient 
teaching methods. 

Ward blasts priority 
set oh éducation 

OHAWA (CUP) - The Canadian Union of Students has blasted 
the federal and provincial governments on the eve of their 
talks next week on higher>education .finance. 




.In a strongly-worded, two^page v 
letter sent today to federal ca- 
binet ministers and provincial 
representatives, CUS President 
Doug Ward hit the federal go- 
vernment for its "lack of em- 
phasis on -the priority of higher 
education" in Canada. - 

.The 29-year-oId student leader, 
said CUS looks on next week's 
Ottawa meetings "with consider- ■ 
able trepidation," and condemned 1 
both -levels: of /gbveriiment for- 
their, attitiides' toward education. ] 
"We iear that the shUUng of ; 
responsibility' : between federal- 
and: provincial governments "for ; 
the Canada Student Loan Plan - 
represents the kind of buck-pass- 
ing which will continue to thwart 
attempts to. meet education ^ 
needs," Ward said. . 

He called -the federal govern- 
ment's postponement of further 
financial assistance to students 
"...but one example of the 
government's lack of emphasis 
on, the; priority of higher educa- 
tion... 



ral-provincial talks will go on 
behind' closed doors. "The Ca- 
nadian people have tolerated 
guarded press statements which 
have tended to confuse rather 
than clarify the issues at stake. 



PRESIDENT JIM McCOUBREY 

one or the other 

The exact wording of the re- 
ferendum will be decided at aii 
open meeting to be held in the 
first week of November. 

"Individual students must 
weigh the advantages and dis- 
advantages of belonging to any 
union," he said, noting that 



R^ms anger faculty 

YÀNCpyVERÏCCUP) -. Proposed arts curriculum revisions 
oOtlIriédîhere recently by Dean Dennis Healy hove caused 
a rift in the University of British Columblo's arts faculty. 



The controversial new pro- 
gram calls for sweeping chan- 
ges In the first year of uni- ' 
versity which will eliminate 
much formai'. classroom ins- 
truction. Compulsory require- 
ments in English and foreign 
languages will also be dis- 
pensed with if the proposed 
reforms are approved. 

Plans for the new curricu- 
lum, announced two weeks 
ago, were drawn up by. a com- 
mittee dominated by faculty 
members. 

Chief spokesman for the op- 
position, classics head Mal- 
colm McGregor, said, "I am 
not in sympathy with the 



plan. I do ■ntt, think this is * 

education." ;;:);;- '■; ; 

The plan's detractors con- 
. tend , freshmeni^tudmts: aren't 
mature eiiougiil^^^the^ new ; 
program. : , . . ■ , 

McGregor . Bays'" ' hé thinks 
freshmen are too immature to 
cope with the amount of aca- 
demic freedom the revision in- 
cludes. 

Another faculty member dis- 
agreed with McGregor, how- 
ever. "If the university has 
to take the first year student 
and continue the processes of 
high school, then it is Just a 
bigger high school with dirtier 
. dances,'.' he said. 



Fees demanded 

(CUP) — Canadian Union 
of Students praiident Doug 
Ward has said that McGIII will 
be billed for Its membership 
fees whan they come due at 
the end of . Novamlier. 

Last «(ttk the Students' 
Council voted to withheld Its 
feet ponding a referendum on 
CUS membership. 

Ward refused comment on 
the decision but noted "this 
Is our low time of year as far 
as money goes and we will be 
asking McGlli for Its first 
Instillmanr. 



to Council that McGUL withhold-; 
its fees from CUSi^a^fseuiP 
sibii take pUce -on;|crâpu8r'imd'^l 
that a - referendum :be-^ held on^i 
"whether McGill Should' ktay In ' 
CUS". 

Jolii UGEa 

Internal Vice-President Ian ' 
McLean came out strongly in 
favor of membership in UGB^^ 
His only reservations In Joiojw 
(Continued on" oflo«')fTW|? 



education is a provincial matter 
and CUS is a national body, 

'!« they feel the advantages of 
belonging to . CUS .' far. ojutwieigh . 
the disadvantages -in 'tbe''field' of' 
education then they will vote to 
stay in CUS," he.sald.,v.;. 



No.' comment 



When asked about his stand lit f* 
the upcoming referendum. Ex- 
ternal Vice-President . Arnold 
Aberman said "I have nothing to 
say for publication at the present . 

The referendunr was called as 
a result of his recommendations 




VICE-PRESIDENT IAN McLEAN 

forVGEQ 



Committee establkhéd 
to enhne Vmn WIÊ^ 

The Students' Council Idtt; night set upi id 'committee em-; 
powered to take dlsclpllnoiyrpirtldn to enforcer, règùfatl^^^^ In ' 
•the Union.- ■. - -.•.';•.'.••.:,-,••.•...<■ :> ;'.■.>.•.•.':::.- 



The committee can 
fines of up to $25 and demand 



: Council- also passed fa. motion : 
censuring the, Dolly fdr; bn»klhft 
P«WMtj,pf . any. physical daina.^r . Union Execùtiye-Ççmrnitteé nil« 
gç^If^n '«Isofréyoke the pii-'^f ^a^^^^ " -' " . 

V. v' Aiipther tonaàûlf^^^^ 
night by Council jilHtf'UmiUe vlb- 
. -latlohi of StùdehtsVfS^èty '.àiid !; 
University reguilàtlôiùf ; with the! 
exception; of .'examiiiation cheat-, 



vileges of anycliib or individual 
member of the Sttidents^^^^et)^. 

> Thé committee vriulhear/Mm- ' 
plaints from the ' Bulldiiig: Man- 
ager, the Sccretary-TVeasurer . of 
the Students' Society or any; 
Council member. 

President Jim McCoubrey, In- 
ternal Vice President Ian McLean, 
External Vice President Arnold 
^ Aberman, Law representative 
. Robert Vinçberg, Engineering 
representative Murray Segal,. the 
Building Manager and the Se- 
cretary-Treasurer will sit on the 
committee. 




MemBén"'' of • : 'tms ''"WmmlttiBr ■ 
will bo selected by the Dean of 
the Faculty of Law, the President 
of t he Law Undergraduate. 
Society and the President of the 
Students' Society and ratified by 
the Students' Council. 

The committee will consist of 
seven third -year Law studc.its 
and will hear petitions from -ju-f 
student or campus organize' ;.n. 



2 McGILL DAIkY- 




JEUNESSE SOCIALISTE QUE- 
BECOISE AAcGILL: Meeting of all 
those interested in tlie formation 
of tlie club on campus, Union 
626, 1 pm. 

SCIENCE JOURNAL: Compulsory 
meeting for executive, Union 458, 
5:30 pm. 

MOTORCYCLE CLUB: Important 
meeting for all interested, Mc> 
Conncll Building 213, 1:10 pm. 
SANDWICH THEATRE: "The 
Lesson" by Ionesco, Union Thea- 
tre, 1:05 pm. 

WOMEN'S UNION: Display of 
bone china. Third and fourth 
year girls welcome, Union B23- 
24, 0:30 am -4:30 pm. 
PSYCHOLOGY CLUB: Movie, 
"Monkey on my Back", about 
drug addiction; E204, 1 pm; 
CURLING CLUB: Meeting at 
Caledonia Curling Club, 1 • S pm. 
AUCUSTANA HOUSE: Coop 
supper, 3483 Peel Street, 6:30 pm. 
POST-GRADUATE SOCIETY: 
Beer party and Dance; Union 
coffee lounge, 9 pm. 
MEN'S RIFLE CLUB: Register 
for training course. Regular meet- 
ing, Currie Gym, 6:30 pm. 
LATIN AMERICAN SOCIETY: 
Tertulia in Spanish, Union B26, 
1 pm. 

YCL: Open meeting. Alf Stein- 
berg, youth secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Canada. Union 
4S7458, 1-2 pm. 
HILLEL: 8 am: Morning minyan 
in chapel — 1:05 pm: Mincha 
service — 12-2 pm: Canteen 
luncheon service. 3460 Stanley. 



y . RENT A 

TAPE RECORDER 

for Long or Short Periods 
681-4165 277-8329 



COMPUTING SOCIETY: Program- 
ming instruction, McConnell Rm. 

408, 1 pm. 

SAVOY SOCIETY: Tryouts for 
lead roles, Union B27, 12.-2 pm. 

OLD McGILL: Graduate photos 
at Coronet: Arts, Science, Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, BSc Nursing:., 
H-M. Last day. 



NEWMAN: Daily mass, 1 pm. 

Mass and Communion Supper, 0 
pm. Speaker — Father J. Lazurc. 
Topic: The Need for Structural 
Changes within the Church. 3484 
PeeL 

PRE-MED SOCIETY: Dr. Carlton 
Pierce to speak' on The Medical 
Pavilions at Expo '67. Stewart 
S 1/4, 1 pm. 



NEW DEMOCRATIC YOUTH: 

Policy resolutions for provincial 
convention, all welcome, member- 
ships, available. Union 123, 1 pin.;'> 
A & ECF: Presenting an award 
winning Moody science film, 
everyone welcome, McConnell 



FRIDAY/ OCTOBER «21/ 1966* 

SCM: Yellow Door Coffee House, 
3625 Aylmcr St. Margaret Duggan 
sings folk songs, 0 pm, 25^. — 
International . Supper,. 85^. Call 
VL 2-1156 for reservations before 
2 pm. SCM House, 3625 Aylmer, 
7 pm. ^ 

(Contitiued 'm -pagie '3). 



Why Are Ycu 
Ignored When 
You Talk? 

A noted publisher in Chicago 
reports a simple technique of 
overyday conversation which 
can pay you real dividends 
in social and busineii advan- 
coment .and. works like magic 
to give you poise, self confi- 
dence and greater popularity.. 

According to this publisher, ' 
many people do not realize, 
how much they could influence 
others simply by what '^hey 
say and how they say It. 
Whether in business, -,al social 
> functions, or ^even In casual 
conversàltons with' new ac- 
quninlahcet there'.are ways to , 
make a good ir^pr^^sion every 
lime you talk." 

To acquaint the readers.. of 
tills paper with the easy-to- 
follow rulesi'for developing ' 
skill in everyday conversation, 
thr publishers hove printed 
full details of thotr Interesting 
self-training method in a . new 
bcok, "Adventures in Convers-! 
atiCin", which will be mailed 
free to anyone who requests 
it,' No obligation. Send your 
name and address to: Convers- 
allcn, 835 Diversey Parkway, 
Dopt. E887, Chicago, III. 60614; 
A postcard will do. 



CHINESE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

COMING MEETINGS: 

Ocf. 22: Moody Science FiliT>, "The Prior Claim" 

Oct. 29 : Speaker, Mr. John Hardy 

Meetings are hold on Saturday nights, 7:30 p.m. 
et 3575 Aylmer St. 

All Chinese Students cure invited 



TICKETS ON SÀLE NOW 



; 'McGill University - Dept. of English 
presents 
Aristophanes' 

THE BIRDS 

Mod a Go -Go 
Nov. 3-4-5 — Moyse Hall — 8:30 pm 
Box Office: University Centre : ■ 
Tickets $1.50. 



OPENING NIGHT - STUDENTS ONLY 

-:?^iâ^ïM2Ï|lelcetîïfôi^^ 



Hhyyou should considep 



Gominco 



1 < Comlnco is a progressive, expandlng.and diversifying Canadian ' 



enterprise primarily engaged In metal mining and! 



tho production of metals, chemical fertilizers,- heavy chemicalsj and • • 'y'^fLiii'-^/y^-' 

■'• -.> •:■.V■.■.^. N <^>'. V-: i'.v'-- o ;. : i'T.r- r-'.i. • •. ' ■ ^^^^yK?i/'^':X-::v 



hydro-electric power. 



2 Comlnco participates In, a 'growing rartge. of other ^activities *' ^ X !v ^^• <;-'»^î; 
, Including the potash, dié-ca8tino,';plàting,.metàl fabrication, electronic '^'h-'^fi?^: 
materials and shipping Industries. . < . . i v 




3 - Comlhcb's operations and.lnterests extend across Canada," into 
. the United, states, and Into other countries. . -.v . . .v-\ - .V'^^^^ 

4 Comlnco has aggVesslvo èxploratloh;àn^^ ' ' 'f '^^'^' ^!^'' ■ . 



5, ;:Comlnco needs progresslv^j^mjed èngineeHng ^^^^^^ seek - r-:. ,o 

■ '' a challenging, satisfying and Vévvarding future. ^'' wfS^!^^iè'^■ " -, 



"ft 





-'^'^.:Plan Novir To Meet With Our Intenflewérs W(jh.en.;T1i.ex^^^ 



CeMjitco 114., Tr*ll, Brltlth Columbia ' 




Gominco 



■ :/■ 



IS 



.''T-j' 



WHST'S WHST 



Today. 

(Continued from page 2) 

ARAB STUDENTS SOCIETY: 
Meeting. Islamic Common Room, 
5-6 pm. 



Me<îia<0Aii:r .'*3 r 



UNUS PAUUNO 

Dr. Linîui' Pauling, twice win- 
ner of the Nobel Prize, will be 
interviewed on Radio McGill this 



JUDGE 
FOR 
YOURSELF 




Consider the evidence. • 

Millions of gnh have used bîl» 
lions of Tâmpax tampons. They 
were developed by a doctor for 
the benefit of all women-active 
or inactive, single or 
mamed. Made of pure, 
surreal cotton, highly 
compressed, they give sure, 
tmstworthy'protection under 
•even the sheerest clothes. 

The verdict is never ia doubt 
once you try Tampax tampons, 
lathm abMjAençy-^'SjRega- 
Jar, Super and Junior, wherever 
such products are sold. 

0 




emurnrrji Mcxtt 
MVins 11 Niunu tr (omu 

TAMPAX TAMPONS ARE MADB ONLY BY 
CANADIAN TAMPAX CORPORATION LTD- 
■AIUIIK. ONTARIO. 



evening between 10 and ^11 pm. 
The Interview, part of the weekly 
public affairs show "These Three 
in Perspective," will concentrate 
on Dr. Pauling's views on dlsar* 
marnent and world law. 
BRITISH YOUTH 

London journalist, Kathleen 
Wareham, will spealc on "British 
Youth— is it Swinging or Dang- 
ling?", today at 1 pm in Leacocic 
26. Mrs. Wareham is featured In 
a lecture-debate sponsored by the 
Arts and Science Undergraduate 
Society in conjunction with the 
Debating Union. 

rf^lMcOIU SUNAC 

In association with the Mont- 
real United Nations Association, 
the McGill chapter of the Stu- 
dent United Nations Association 
is presenting a United Nations 
Birthday Party tonight. 

The program in Union 124 
features an International Variety 
Show, by members of the ISA 
followed by a Freedom From 
Hunger meal for $0.75, with the. 
proceeds going to the Freedom ' 
from Hunger Campaign Fund. 
BLOODY PRIZES 

The Blood Drive announces 
that the following people have 
won major prizes: 

BInnie Silman, P. & OT. II; Ro- 
nald Segal, B. Eng. Ill ; Matthew 
Shuster, B. Arch. II; Sandy Bray, 
B. Sc. II; Harriet Ann Dupont, B. 
Sc. IV; Karen Bantley, B. A. I; 
Paul Marcus, B. Sc. I; Paul Mar- 
cus, B. Sc. I; Ciro Martoni, B. Civ. 
Eng. IV. 

Winners are requested to see 
Donald Devine in the Blood Drive 
Office, Room 467 in the Union, 
between 10 ani and 1 pm Monday, 
or call him at 288-4231, extension 
60. 



Saturday 



FLYING ,,CLUB: Meet at Lauren- 
tide CàrtlervUIe Airport at 3 pm 
for first lesson and first fll^t. 

Sunday 

ANGLICAN CHAPLAINCY: Eu- 
charist and breakfast, Canterbury 
House, 3555 University Street, 
10 am. 

NEWMAN: Mass, 10 am and noon. 
Alumni Sherry Party, Warren 
Allmand, KP, guest speaker, New- 
man House, 3484 Peel Street, 4:30 
pm. 

WEST INDIAN SOCIETY: Soccer 
game, Macdonald vs Sir George, 
Forbes Field behind men's resi- 
denceii, 10:30 am. 
MOC: Trip to Mont St. Hllalre, 
hiking and climbing. Cancelled 
if raining, call Sondra, 842-0526. 
UNITED CHURCH: Evening wor- 
ship, "To Defeat Loneliness", the 
chapel, Divinity Hall, University 
Street, 7:30 -pm. 
LUTHERAN CHAPLAINCY: Eu- 
charist and breakfast, Augustana 
House, 3483 Peel, 0 am. Vespers 
and discussion at Canterbury, 8 
pm. 



Block raps nÊliotr^^^ 
talk for more actimm 

The present function of universities Is to produce dull 
people who won't rock the boot. Dr. A. Harvey Block said last 
night. 



Speaking to the McGill Con- 
ference on Teaching Affairs, the 
American experimental psycho- 
logist ^ referred to the "push-out 
generation" and the "middle- 
class attitudes" in universities 
which cause "mediocrity to rise 
to the top like scum on a pond". 

"Not one faculty member 
knows anything about educating," 
he said, "but everyone is un- 
happy with the present state of 
affahrs." 

He deplored the lack of activism 
in colleges, saying that "we are 
getting people to ' memorize 
aphorisms, not to act them ouL" 

He did not give particular 
solutions to the problems he 
enunciated, but he said that "the 
responsibility for learning rests 
with the teacher, not with the 
student." 

Exams should serve only as 
an indication to the teacher of 
how well he is doing his job, he 
said, and cannot measure how 
good a student one is. 



Hogtowners mob Train 

For nine hours, rioting and destruction raged aboard a 
CNR train as University of Toronto students, coming to Montreal 
last Saturday for the football game, engaged In a mass 
drinking spree. 



. The wild ride, with 1,200 atu- 
denl pasaengers, was punctuated 
by nine emergency stops as 
drunks repeatedly pulled the 
emergency cord. Damage to the 



^'■K^jÂg^^i^è^ J^ ^^^"^ was .extcnslvej^with 



SHOP & SAVE 
STUDENT'S SPECIAL 

with tills coupon 



aba non 



Complete Ski Equipment' ' 
Quality - Service - Price 
371 Ave President Kennedy (coriier..Bleury) 
Only 3 minutes from McGill University 
TeL 844-1136 ; 



THE STUDENTS' SOCffiTY 

Hat been, tnyllèd^le 'tend delegatet to. the following 
conference: 

MCWA* 

McGill Conference on World Affairs 

November 9-12 

THEME: 

"Th^ New China and the International Community" 

.,. 10 delegates required 
The' invitation is extended to the student body at large. 
Information and application forms may be obtained at 
the Students' Council office. 

Deacilmefforiappllcations: Oct. 28, 1966, 5 p.m. 

Conference Comniittee Chai.'man t PFiiillp Gooch 



windows broken, blinds, torn and 
seats slashed. Entire cars were - 
left in darkness as students 
threw fuse boxes out the win- 
dows. 

S'everal students were injured. 
One was removed to Brockville 
to receive medical attention after 
smashing his arm through a 
window. The student was injured 
during an impromptu beer bottle 
football game. In many cars the 
ateneh of beer, liquor and vomit 
was staggering; people smashed : 
windows in an attempt to breath 
fresh air. 

Tlie train finally piilled into 
Montreal four hours late and 
discharged its cargo of drunken 
students to a reception ° com- 
mittee of CNR police. The U. of 
T. atudenta then converged on 
the Mount Royal Hotel, Joining 
their comrades from a second 
train. The chief of police, backed 
by ten policemen, restored order . 
when a mob of 600 attacked the: 
only registration desk^. Accommo- 
dallons, "when finally arranged, 
were noticeably cramped with up 
to ten students lodged in double 
rooms. .- -'-i'/r' . 



Earlier in the day, Patrick 
Beatts told another MCTA. 
session that the computer Is a' 
valuable tool but will never 
replace man himself. 

Beatts, who is connected with- 
the educational research division 
of IBM, emphasized that the 
computer will always be subor- 
dinate to and dependent on man. 

He said the computer has pe- 
netrated our lives deeply and Its 
use will be even more wide- 
spread in the future, ^t^ii^-^ 
" The computer can -ttS^fthe^ 
instrument which will measure 
the Joys and pleasures of man- 
kbid, not Its fears. 

Acadia to discuss 
eus membership 

WOIFVILLE. N S. - Acadia 
University has set up o com-' 
mittee to Investigate its future 
membership in the Canadian -^ 
Union of Students. 

The committee; which will is- ' 
sue a recommendation at the end 
of the month, was set up by thi* . 
student council at the urging of:'^ 
the President and the CUS Com- ' 
mittee chairman. . 
' If -, ttie ^ committee irecommendsi; 
withdrawal from CUS, the student'^ 
council will hold a week of semi- 
nars and debates ending with 
referendum. . .v 
•The President' and CUSjcom 
■mittee chairman were dissatis; 
fled with the- scope rof- 'CUS, * 
claiming, it should be a service : 
organization and should, not ^ 
make political decisions. 

College Bowl 

The^Union'}willv!>e open 
this Sunday befWeen 5 ahdj ; 
6:30 pm for all student* 
who with to see the' GE ' 
College Bowl contestai 
There will be three iele-'}> 
vision sets in the Balliroonvp 
and the show starts at 
SiiSP pm. 

. Tifie brainbiallpRMmeri 
beat Lindsay^ Plac^^ii 
School 20O>95 in an'nu^ 
ffomjiL^mjO^^^ 
Svna^pn^^Heîr:^ fii^y.{èrh: 
coùniierfwHh ; pii«t;<iàlibre. : 




SEE THE WORLD or MEDICINE 

McGill Pre-Medical Society Presents 

Dr. CARLTON PIERCE 

Director of Medical Pavilion at Expo '67 

MAN AND HIS WORLD 

^1-4 TODAY V 1 pm 

(a C.S.K.H.W. production) 
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STAFFERS FOR THIS ISSUE 

thiy uld it wouldn't h<yt to b« dont but... tell your 
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we'll let (he «p doc lor all but andy, dinny, marprit, 
ethei and olhin to whom wi apoiofiie photop bob who 
didn't know and roier who tries anywiy iporti porte, 
iiwrence, barb, leyrnour, direk and ralph, DANNY it 
SALT lor ppter, bob and thi PEANUT crunched... happy 



(H ships ond men 

Housewives across the country have 
picked out supermarkets as the culprits of 
soaring food prices. Perhaps wo might offer 
a suggestion of our own — the Shipping Fe- 
deration of Canada. Of the eight billion dol- 
lars of goods imported by Canada over half 
arrive by sea. The control of the major 
shipping routes is with those shipowners 
v;Jio collectively comprise the Shipping Fe- 
deration. The Federation sets the freight 
rates for the Canada North Atlantic Freight 
Conferences. Its power is such that it was 
severely indicted by the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission in 1965. 

But of even more serious consequence 
Is the adamant refusal of shipowners to 
bring their port operations out of the era 



of the sailingship into the twentieth century. 
Present methods employed in loading and 
discharging cargoes from abroad have 
changed little since Nelson's day. Modern 
methods incorporating a technique similar 
to the piggy-back method of transport on 
the roilways can, according to John Eyre, 
president of Saguenay Shipping, cost as little 
to transfer to a ship as fifty cents a ton 
whereas a similar amount of cargo loaded 
by present methods requires "many hours- 
and as much as $10 per ton." 

This refusal to modernize is naturally 
passed on to the consumer as unnecessarily 
high prices. The shipowners in fact place the 
blame on labor. 

'While few would challenge the necessity 
of shifting labour away from on industry in 
which it is economic sense to mechanize, the 
logic of this argument breaks down when 



there is no guarantee that a disruption of 
this sort will benefit the public as à whole. 
A precedent of progressive action is that of 
the 1960 signing between Harry Bridges, 
ILWA and the Pacific Maritime Association 
on the U.S. West Coast of a five year "me- 
chanization and modernization" agreement. 
This agreement was backed up by intense 
economic research by both parties over a 
number of years. But in Gagnon's words 
"the Shipping Federation lacks the necessary 
personnel for Industrial research and col- 
lective bargaining and the ILA has no res- 
earch facilities at all". 

Ironically the federation is maintaining 
that owing to mechanization over the past 
ypan the work gangs should be reduced as 
their present size leads to inefficiency and 
lower productivity. A cursory visit to the port 
will show that mechanization is minimal in 
ocean shipping and that especially in the 
west end of the harbour the facilities are 
antiquated and inadequate. 

At the present time there is no evidence 
of any trend to modernization or even a 
hint of goodwill by the federation towards 
the union. 

Given the traditional inertness of the 
Shipping industry there is certainly a case 
for government initiative where the interest 
of the general public is at stake. This might 
take the form of "moral suasion" or a more 
drastic step of setting up a modernized com- 
peting transport medium, to force the in- 
dustry to action ?(>^AM59j£^^^nBf 
lower prices for impoflttjffl^MWSUin^^ 



LETTERS 

Capital 
Is Capitol 

Dear Sir, 
As an American, I began 
J^readlng Wednesday's editorial 

' r- "Will Americans vindicate 
Stiarp?" — with higli hopes. I 
thought to. myself: "Here I've 
found it — an intelligent com> 
mentary on American invest- 
ment in Canada." Unfortunately 
I was to be disappointed. The 
author who chooses to quote 
Mr. Eric Klerans Instead of 
appealing to the facts, quickly 
demonstrates that he has as 
little grasp of the complica- 
tions Involved as does his 
mentor. 

In quick succession the au- 
thor makes two sweeping ge- 
neralizations: (1) American ca- 
pital is not interested in helping 
the Canadian economy, and (2) 
American companies generally 
Ignore lower-priced local pro- 
ducts and instead purchase 
American made products at a 
subsequent loss. That such a 
deplorable situation indeed 
does exist the author proceeds 
to prove by noting that the Ho* 
nourable Mr. Kierans has cor- 
robated It by reference to Pres. 
Johnson's guidelines. I suggest 
that It Is at least debateable 
that intelligent American bu- 
sinessmen are willing to ab- 
sorb the losses ascribed to them 

' by the author purely out of 
deference to Mr. Johnson. I 

. furtlier suggest that Mr. Kie- 
. : rans and the author bundle up 
their references to the presi- 
dent's guidelines and go prove 

.. to the airline mechanics that 
' they didn't' actually receive, 
their wage increases. 
Despite the losses incurred by 



such poor business practices as 
passing over cheaper local pro- 
ducts, the author still main- 
tains that American companies 
are making huge profits off 
their Canadian investments — 
so huge in fact that they have 
to hide the fact American com- 
panies, so the author maintains, 
slyly "redistribute profits In 
siich a way to make their Cana- 
dian facets look less lucrative." 
It must attest to the consummate 
skill of these American grem- 
lins that the author can not 
find a single example of their 
connivings; but, ah well, he 
didn't have any examples to 
substantiate his other conten- 
tions either. All he had was Mr. 
Kierans, and that seems to me 
to be a case of the blind leading 
the blind. To the man on the 
street without the author's 
highly developed insight, it 
would seem highly unlikely 
that any major American com- 
pany would risk its reputation 
and place Itself in such a pre- 
carious legal position In order 
merely to confuse^andi befuddle 
such skeptieal^Cana'dians as the 
author and the Honourable Mr. 
Kierans. To chart such a course 
would mean: (a) the company 
would have to violate Its tra- 
ditional legal responsibility to 
report accurately its sources of 
profit to its stockholders, and 
(b) that it would have to falsify 
its federal tax reports. Just how;„ 
. federal tax auditors and ati'^^* 
ditors employed to report to 
the stockholders could miss 
such carryings-on is hard to 
imagine. Even in the freewheel- 
ing U.S. very few corporations 
court law suits, and very few 
company executives relish pri- 
son terms. Its also highly doubt- 
ful that a company Involved in 
such dealings could long 



mahitain its status on the major 
exchanges. 

In conclusion, then, it seems 
to me to. be patently absurd to 
argue that American investors 
are not interested in the health 

, of the economy in which they 
are investing especially since a 
large portion of the American 
capital involved is invested In 
those industries (paper and 
paper products, wood and wood 
products, basic metals, and the 
automobile industry) which res- 
pond most directly to fluctua- 
tions in the general economic 
health of the community. Ca- 
pital is capital; and unless 
you're going to argue for the 
aesthetic value of Canadians 
owning Canadian industries, it 
doesn't seem to me that it 
makes much real difference 
whether that capital Is Ameri- 

■ can or- Canadian. The basic 
problem that American in- 
vestors and the Canadian bu- 
shiess community should be 
concerned with is one of di- 
rection — - where can American 
capital do the most good for 
the Canadian economy. Let's 
drop this petty nationalism and 
develop the sort of dialogue 
that can benefit both Canadians 
and their southern neighbors. 
R.E- Sandttrom, BSc 3 

Roboy 
AndFriénd 

Dear Sir, 

In reading some of the "let- 
ters to the editor" of the past 
few, days, I. haye^lKcome dist- 
urbed at certain'i'CTiticIsm of 
Mr. Raboy's column. 

It seems that certain mem- 
bers of the McGill Redmen 
Band, as well as one alumnuso 
do not agree with Mr. ^i>l^s^ 
criticisms of the aforemention- 
ed musical (7) conglomera- 
tion. I find it hard to believe 



that any member of the band 
took the criticism as a per- 
sonal . affront to his musical 
abIIiUes.vThe fact that the band 
practlco^^twice a week (or 
whatever) has exactly nothing 
whatsoever to do with the fact 
that Mr. Raboy (and many 
others, I'm sure) found Satur- 
day's performance something 
less than what he would expect 
from a Univeraity band. And 
that Is not meant to offend the 
individual members, of the 
band— or the majorettes, who 
always seem to perform excel- 
lently and are a tribute to the 
school. Mr. Raboy's opinions of 
Mr. Wiederhom are, in fact, ' 
the only ones which single out 
a band member, and I, for one, 
agree with Mr. Raboy. 

In answer to the questioning 
alumnus, I can only say that 
the "spirit of Old McGill" has 
long since his day been buried. 
A more fitting title would be 
"The apathy of New McGill". 
After attending one JRedow 
game and noting tneffine 
brand of. footbaU. toatfjirVxhl. 
bited, it should' become'' appa- 
rent what happened to that 
"spirit". Raboy Is not a 'gar- 
bagemBn^ a8;ii'some/Vwoiild be- 
lieve, but raUter'l^^umdid: in- 
dividual who . repre8ents'':::'the 
antithesis of the McGill style 
of blatant, sickening apathy. 

Jeffrey S. Nyman 
BSc 3 

Too Late^^ 

Dear Sir, 

Blood Drive f66 has .terminât-, 
ed. To the 3816 donors, to some 
400 registrants who were turn- 
ed away for health reasons, and 
to all Blood Drive workers, I 
I would like-^t o ic x t end my per- 
. sonal thanks!||S^H||r 

This year's Blood Drive can- 
not be considered a complete 
success. Reciprocal criticism 



ran high between the student 
body and the clinic For our 
part, we continue to be ap- 
palled by studentij apathy, des- 
pite the fact tiiatWhu become 
a McGill tradition. When less 
than 1/3 of McGill's 12,000-pIus 
sttidents donate to a cause de- 
voted to saving lives, one can- 
not biit be amazéid at how nar- 
rowly university's raison d'être 
Is being interpreted. 
J The Daily gave us a certahi 
amount .of coverage, but it is a 
pity that we, a atiident organiza- 
tion, are not considered truly 
newsworthy. 

The allegation that "strong- 
arm tactics" per se were em- 
ployed is ridiculous » if people 
would give of their own free 
wills, any form of coercion 
would be ; unnecessary. As apa- 
jthylwnUn ues, however,' so also 

idOMjlMttCl 

nieahs of publicity, tVew^m 
down long before the clinic 
concluded. What conclusions 
can' one draw from such abo- 
mhiable behaviour? 

-Reasons for not giving blood 
abound; among some of the less 
palatablej^cuMii^are. fear and 
the . qunSonafile '-'Tve got 
enough for myself — let the 
others worry about themselves" 
theory. 

Allow me to pose one ob- 
viously rhetorical question : If 
all people were as apathetic 
as the. majority of McGill stu- 
dentsl^wàue would the blood 
you may^ieventually. need come 
from? And please- don't 'res- 
pond, "I'll worry about tliat 
when it happens," because we 
both know it'll be too late then. 
Trite but true. 



Sue' Riltenberg, 

C/ioirrjian, 
McGtIi Blood Drive 




"jT'Uk OUR\Gm£RAiS SAP , I KWW , . 

ilHer WAHTTO TAUGIK WITH THE FO^ ; 

XH^Y wy\Wr 7l> T^STljHBIfl W^AVOt/fZY , 

iBum^f^^ IS mm big fauacy : 

, B HIMV THm FOU OUR VBFEUS^, 
Ah/P THBY VONfr\\HAV^ THE KlGHT AJIMAMI^NTS 

OUR FO^ IS HUNC^Efi AND iaMOHAhfCB — 
rou CAMT BMT\\Thm ^WlTh BOM^S AHD GVNS 
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We are militarily engaged in 
Vietnam by virtue of a basic 
principle of our foreign policy 
that was implicit -in the Truman 
•Doctrine of 1947 and was put 



Thus the officials respons- 
ible for the conduct of Amer- 
icon foreign policy maneuver 
themselves into a position 
which is qntirevolutionary per 
se and which requires military 
eppetition to revolution 
wherever it it found in- Asia, 
regardless of how it affects 
the interests — and how sus- 
ceptible it is to the power — of 
the United Stales. There is a 
historic precedent for this kind 
of policy : Metternlch's mili- 
tary opposition to liberalism 
after the Napoleonic Wars, 
which collapsed in 1848. For 
better 'or for worse, wtt live 
again in an age of revolution. 
It is the tasic of slatemanship 
not to oppose what cannot be 
opposed with a chance of 
success, but to bend it to one's 
own interests. 



into practice by J. Foster Dulles 
from 1954 onward. -This principle 
is the military containment of 
Communism. Containment had 
its origins in Europe; Dulles ap- 
plied it to the Middle East and 
Asia through a series of bila- 
teral and multilateral alliances. 
Yet what was an outstanding suc- 
cess in Europe turned out to be 
a dismal failure elsewhere. The 
reasons for that failure are two- 
fpîd. . . 

Rrst, the threat' that faced the 
nation's of Western Europe in the 



VIET NAM 



by Hans J. Morgenthau 



only temporarily weak, and able 
to maintain itself against the 
threat of Communist. subversion. 

The situation is different in 
the middle East and Asia. The 
threat there is not primarily mi- 
litary but political in nature. 
Weak governments and societies 
provide opportunities for Com- 
munist subversion. Military con- 
tainment is irrelevant to that 
threat and may even be counter- 
productive. Tnus the Baghdad 
Pact did not protect Egypt from 
Soviet influence and SEATO has 
had ; no bearinig on Chtnese in- 
fluence in Indonesia and Pakis- 
tan. ~ 

Second, and more important, 
even if China were* threatening 
her neighbors primarily by mili- 
tary means, it would be impossi- 
ble to contain her .by erecting 
a military wall at the periphery 
of her empire. For China Is, 
even in her present underdeve- 
loped state, the dominant power 
in Asia. She is this by .virtue of 
the quality and quantity of hor 
population, her geographic po- 
sition, . her civilization, her past 
power remembered, and her fu- 
ture power anticipated. Any- 
ijody who has traveled in Asia 
with his eyes and ears open must 



the United States and China is 
inevitable 'and that the earlier 
that war comes, the better will 
be the chances for the United 
States tp win it. 

Yet, while logic is . on their 
side, practical judgment Is 
against them. For while China 
is obviously no match for the. 
United* States, in overall power, 
China is largely immune to the 
specific types of power in which 
tne superiority of the United 
States consists — that is, nu- 
clear, air, and naval power. Cer- 
tainly, the United States has the 
povyer to destroy the nuclear In- 
stallations and the major indus- 
trial and population centers of 
China, but this destruction would 
not defeat China; it would only 
set her development back. To 
be defeated, China has to be 
conquered. 

Physical ' conquest would re- 
quire the deployment of millions 
of American soldiers on the 
mainland of Asia. No American 
military leader, has aver ..advocat- 
ed a èourift of action so fraught, 
with incalculable, risks, so uncer- 
tain of outcome, requiring - sa- 
crifices so out of proportion to 
the interests at stake and the 
■ benefits to be expected., Presi- 
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FulbrigM Fear. War Wi,hChUaOo,rV^„n,J 



toAl* Adopt* C otftn Vim on V Utn am Encfo oM | 



GpMwalëKlHopeRed China Gives Us 
1 Excuse to Knock Chip Off Its Shoulder 




tion meahs four things : (I) reco- 
gnition of the political and cul- 
tural predominance of China on 
the mainland of Asia as a fact, 
of life; (2) liquidation of the pe- 
ripheral military containment of 
-China; (3) strengthening of the 
uncommitted nations of Asia by 
nonmllitary means; (4) assess- 
ment of Communist governments 
In Asia. In terms not of Com- 
munist doctrine but of their re- 




have . been impressed by tho 
enormous impact which, tne ror 
surgence of China has made 
upon all manner of men, regard- 
less of class and political con- 
viction; from Japan to Pakistan. 

The issue China poses is poli- 
tical and cultural predominance. 
The United States can no more 
contain Chinese influence in 
Asia by arming South Vietnam 
and Thailand than China could 
contain American influence in 
the Western Hemisphere by 
arming, say, Nicaragua and Cos- 
ta Rica.' ■ 

If we are convinced that we ' 
cannot live with a China predo- 



dent Elsenhower declared on 
Feb. 10, 1954, that he "could 

' conceive of no greater -tragedy 
'than for the United States to 
become involved • in an all-out 
war. In Indochina." General Mac- 

■ Arthur, In the Congressional 
hearings concerning , his dismis- 
sal and in personal 'conveiiation 
with President Kennedy, empha- 
tically warned against sending 
American foot soldiers to the 
Asian mainland to fight China. 

If we do not want to set otir- 
se|vek goals which cannot be at- 
tained with the means we are 
willing to employ. we must learn 
to accommoaate ourselves to the' 



lation to the interests and power 
of the United States. 

In the light of these principles', 
the alternative to our present 
policies. In Vietnam would be 
this.: a face-saving agreement 
' which would allow us to disen- 
gage ourselves . .f^^'^j^li 
stages spaced in tinwrfmtera- 
tlon of thé status quo' of the Ge- 
neva Agreements of 1954, with 
special emphasis- upon all-Viet-' 
inamese , elections; cooperation 
with the Soviet _Uion in support 
of * Titofst all-Vietiîamesé Go- 
vernment, which would be likely 
to emerge from such elections.. 



pension of the military power 
of China. But .while our present' 

.'policies, in vite, that expansion, so 
dcTthey. make it impossible for 
the Soviet Union to join us in 
preventing it. If we were , to re- 
concile ourselves to the establish- 
ment^of.^ a -.Tltolst government 

■ IiT^irof Vietitam,: the Soviet 
Union could successfully compe- 
te with China in claiming credit 
for it and surreptitiously eeoper*^ 
ate. with us in maintaining it. 

We can today distinguish' four 
different types of ' Communism 

'■In' view of tne kind and degree 
of hostility to the United States 
they represent: a Communism 
identified with the Soviet Union 
— e.g., Poland; ,■ : a \Communism 
identified with 'China— «.g. Al- 
bania; a Communism that strad- ,^ 
dies the , fencb between the So- ^ 
viet Union and China— e.g., Ru- 
mania; and independent , Com- 
munism— e.g., Yugoslavia. Each 
of these Communisms must be 
dealt wHh In terms of. thé bear- 
ing Its foreign policy has upon 

K the interests of tne United States 

|in: a concrete' instance. 

It would, of course, be absur^^ 
to suggest that the officials rnS" 
ppnsibie ; for - ; the conduc^jefl 
American': foreign - policy^wjS^iP 
aware of these distinctions arid 
of the demands they ' make for 
discriminating subtlety. Yet it Is 
an obvious' ftfct of experience - 




aftermath of the Second World 
War was . primarily . military. It 
was the' threat of tne Red Army 
marching westward. Behind the 
line of military demarcation of 
1945 which the policy of contain- 
nient declared to be thé western- 
most limit of the Soviet empire, 
there was an ancient civilization. 



minant on the mainland of Asia, 
then we must.^strike at the heart . 
of Chinese power — that is, ra- 
ther than try to contain the 
power of China, we must try to 
destroy that power Itself. Thus 
there is logic' on the side of that 
small group of Americans who 
are convinced that war between 



predominance of China on the 
Asian mainland... It. is .instructive 
to note that those Asian' nations 
which have done '.soi.— such . as 
Burma and Cambodia — live 
peacefully in thé shadow of the 
Chinese giant. 



In specific terms, accom 



point is crudàC'for^^^iîi.that these officials are .ine^pa- 
'. policies ;-.noti!enlyJi|^^ living up to these de- 
>i into the'^Vaitihg^fmands^w they deal with Viet- 



This last 
our . presént 

drive Hanoi into 'the ^Wiltlng 
arms of Peking,' but also make 
it. very difficult for Moscow to 
pursue / ah . independent f^'pollcy. 
Our i nter«sti£lriitSo uth Asia are 
of the So- 
lvent the ex- 



nam. 




Thus they maneuver theirjWr^ 
ves into a position which • Is; «siitK 

(Continued on 
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revolutionary warfare 



by Eqbcd Ahmad 

EqtHiI Ahmad, a Pakistani citiien, is 
Assistant Professor at the School of 
Labor Indtutrial Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and currently ot work on a 
poUtical biography of Habib Bourguiba. 
The selection, shortened because of 
space limitations, is from Revolution' 
ary Warfare: How to Tell When the 
Rebels Have Won, The Nation, CCI, 
pp. 95400. By permission. 

The conditions leading to revolu- 
tionary warfare are not created by 
conspiracy. They are inherent in the 
dislocations and demands produced 
by rapid social change, and are pred- 
icated on the failure of ruling «lltes 
to respond to the challenge of mo- 
dernization. The pressures for change 
in the political, economic, and social 
relationships of the past inevitably 
lead to a. confrontation with those 
whose interests lie in ' the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. In countries 
and colonies whose rulers ore will- 
ing to abdicate their monopoly of 
power and privileges, where genuine 
reforms ore introduced, and new ins- 
titutions begin to provide for a shor- 
ing of power and responsibility, the 
change is effected in an orderly (If 
not entirely peaceful) and democratic 
manner. But when a ruling class re- 
sists reforms (which Invariably mean 
reduction in its power and privileges), 
its confrontation with the new polit- 
ical forces becomes increasingly vio- 
lent. A regime unwilling to satisfy 
popular aspirations begins to lose 
legitimacy; revolutionary forces de- 
liberately accelerate this process by 
weakening the efficacy and cohe- 
sion of the ruling elite and by giving 
form to the amorphous revolutionary 
conflagration, in the competition for 
leadership that often lakes place in 
this volatile situation, non-Commu- 
nist revolutionary groups are handi- 
capped by several factors, the most 
important of which ore the altitudes 
and policies of Western powers. By 
iupporting the defenders of the old 
order, a great nation like the United 
States weakens the fighting power 
of the democratic forces, drives the 
cold-war neutralists to seek the help 
of the Communists, and gives the 
latter new heroes and martyrs. 

History confirms the sovereignty 
of the human factor In revolutionary 
warfare. While shying away from. the 
wars that were "lost," American milit- 
ary analysts are prone to cite cases 
of successful anti-guerrilla operations. 
A heavy favorite— the British "count- 
er-insurgency" in Malaya— is faith- 
fully imitated in Vietnam (Sometimes 
too 'faithfully, as in the cose of . the ; 
strategic hamlets progrxim launched 



in April 1962.) But comparisons with 
Malaya ore fallacious, because there 
the guerrillas were at a severe dis- 
advantage. Their support was. limit- 
ed to a minority of 423,000 Chinese 
squatters, who were ethnically dis- 
tinct from and distrusted by the ma- 
jority of Malaya, and popular griev- 
ances were not acute enough to make 
the guerrillas look like liberators to 
the Malay peasants. Furthermore,. the 
British acted quickly to remove the 
grievances on which the rebellion was 
bated. Even then it took thirteen years 
and a total of 260,000 soldiers and 
police (80,000 British, 180,000 Ma- 
lays) to put down 8,000 guerrillas (a 
ratio of 30 to 1)< Another success 
story, the joint U.S.-Phllippine victory 
over the Huks, it lets frequently cited 
because of its embarrassing aspects. 
The Huk movement collapsed drama- 
tically when Magsaysay convinced 
the peasants of his will and capa- 
city to Introduce reforms. However, 
promises mode to them were not kept 
and the Garefàf'odministratlon, wit- 
nessed, a resurgence of guerrillas. In 
April 1962 Macapogol swallowed his 
embarrassment and ordered a mop- 
up operation in Central Luzon. Ac- 
cording to the latest reports, guerril- 
la strength in the Philippines is in- 
creasing. 

Once a revolutionary movement 
enters the guerrilla phase its central 
obleclive is to confirm, perpetuate, 
and institutionalize the moral Isola- 
tion of the enemy by providing an 
alternative to the discredited regime 
through the creation of "parallel hier- 
archies." The major task of the move- 
ment is not to outfight but to outad- 
minister the government. The. main 
target in this bid Is the village, where 
the majority of the population lives, 
and where the government's pres. 
ence it often exploitative (collection 
of toxet). Here the chief and his 
council are the main link between 
the - people and the government. 
Breaking this link demands careful 
planning, organization, ond hard 
work. The government is tystemotic- 
ally eliminated from the countryside 
by the conversion or killing of village 
officials, who. are tthen controlled or 
replaced by the political arm of the 
movement. The rebelt must then build 
an administrative structure to collect 
toxet to provide some education and 
social welfare, and to maintain a 
modicum of ecbnomic activity. A re- 
volutionary guerrilla movement that 
does not hove these administrative 
concerns and structures to fulfill its 
obligations to the populace would de- 
generate Into banditry. The official 
American view that the guerrilla's 
tasks are.. easier^, because they only 
destroy c ontrojilrt i the findings of 



those who hove studied and observed 
these movements'. During this phase 
military confrontation Is \ normally 
avoided, and . the government also 
treats assassinations as a police pro- 
blem, and ascribes non-payment of 
taxes to administrative lagt, bod 
harvest, etc. 

The Vietcong is known to hove 
gained control over 70 per-cent of 
rural Vietnam during , 1 957-60— a pe- 
riod when Americans were present- 
Jng Uncle^^Olem. as a rival of Uncle 
Ho Olid ' were* going around soyingt 
"Look, no Vietnamese army units are 
attacked. Therefore, there it no guer- 
illa threat." 

Most compelling, but also most 
self-defeating, is the myth that ter- 
ror Is the basis of civilian support for 
the guerrillas. Giierrflla warfare re- 
quires a highly committed but covert 
civilian support which cannot be ob- 
tained at gun point. Only degener-. 
ate and defeated guerrillas ore 
known to hove risked the loss of mast 
support by terrorizing civilians (some;;! 
Huk and Malayan diehords' were re-'^' 
duced to it). An outstanding feature 
of guerrilla training is the stress on 
scrupulously "correct and just" behav- 
ior toward, civilians. Political work, 
believes General Giop, is "the soul 
of the army," and.; a , Chinese guer- 
rilla expert explains 'that "army In- 
doctrination It primarily aimed at 





Oucrilla.use eifemr, therefore. Is 

' todolbflically ■ Xand.jilfptycholo^ 
selective. It - strike* ' those - who are 
popularly identified ^at the 'enemy 
of the people'' — officials, landlords 
and the like. 



training the troops to act in such a 
way that they will 'gain this total 
support [of the people]." Guerrilla 
use of terror, therefore, it sociologi- 
cally and psychologically selective, 
it strikes those who''are: popularl' 
identified as the "endmy of the pe<^ 



pie"— officials, ■ landlords, and the 
like. - 

Killing a village chief, however, is 
often a more complicated affair. Since 
most chiefs are local farmers who 
command legitimacy and. loyalty 




Moreover, the -morale .of profes* 
;tlenal Mldlert cannot be maintained 
Uf^they kiiew Ihey are fighting a 
popular rebellion ... . Since, reprisals 
against the population fail to prod« 
uce the desired result, carrying the 
war. to a sovereign nation: becomes 
the only road to a conventional show, 
down. 

through- tradition and kinship, the 
militants ideally want to persuade 
them Into the' movement. When that 
foils, -it takes painstaking [ pditical 
work to engineer their dstassinatibn 
and 'to prepare' the villagers to ac- 
cept it. In the earlylyeàn^Jhe Al- 
gerian revotutiohfll^fêolç^he FLN 
from two months to a year to kill 
a village chief without incurrinig the 
liability of public hostility^ and that 
was on, anticolonial war. I was/theré- 
forsi^cimazed to learn that in Viet- 
^ qm fî^boutj||Î3.000iîJ .officials 
ere>lcfj|eatgSf$êi^ 1961. 
Professor Bernard Fall gives a sim- 
ple, expjanqtioni These chiefs, as op- 
polnteerbf Dièm, hod little legitimacy 
compdfed ' with the Vletminh^d"^' ' 
who had .nberated ihe countmm^ctk, 
France.;- Furthermore, ■ jhe, local T off i 
ciols ■ faecàmé Involved,'- diohg with 
the American-equipped and trained 
army, in the sordid business of restor- 
ing' the landlords who hod fled' the 
country during the war. (A de facto 
land reform was achieved under the 
Vietminh.) These absentee orittocrats 
even demanded ' eight years' worth 
of back rent, covering the period 
from 1945 to 1954. Before the war, 
the rent hod been 50 per'cent of the 
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Our Father 

Whom art in Temptation 
Forgive us our excesses 
As we forgive tiiem 
What exceed dgcdnst us 



Apologia and Advertisement to "Aé- 
licence", a production that never came 

off. 



— Yes, i am back/ and I wish to 
apologize to the. reader, to the 
audience, and to the world for my ir 
rational behaviour. I could, of coiirte, 
attempt to explain, but it seems that 
that would merely perpetuate the 
wrong; rather should I here and now 
rupture with what is behind me and 
set forth... but man has such a 
propensity for making apology and 
severing with the pqsti So, although 
I do truly feel -remorseful, believe 
me, I nevertheless have an urge to 
do something utterly perverse, such 
OS to flout social and individual 

. censure, including my , own. I shall 
' become a counter-revolutionary, op- 
': posed to any sort of success, deter- 
mined to reinstate . . . anythingt rest- 
lessness, dissatisfaction, passion, des- 
pairl People, all people, for once 

' mankind will be united — against 
me! I'll dethrone Lucifer,' arouse his 
raget God and the Devil and the 
whole of Mankind will rise against 
mei And they will fail; with all their 
faith and power and public opinion 
and statistics and morality and good . 
intentions, they will fail; fail because 
I shall grow bored with the dispute 
and surrender and they won't know 
what to do with mel 

—'Such a mild-mdnnered man, 
carrying on sol Shame on you, Voci- 
ferus, shomel And why hove you 
wi'pught yourself up so feverishly? 
Nobody wants to hurt you; we did 
not even demand this apology ^which 
you, began; you offered it voluhtari- 
lyl What ails you? Why must you 
constantly invent conflicts and then 
amplify them to such a degree? You 
are ill, Vociferus; we feel that you 
are ill and would profit from a long ; 
• . rest. ' ■ . •'■ ' 

m. —I won't resti You can imfirison 
me and torture me (as did Reticence 
and Ambivalence), but you can't 
make me resti You con drug me and 
beat me unconscious, but I won't resti 
I promise you, even if my eyes ore 
shut and I moke not b-move, i will 
not resti • . 

— Vociferus, Vociferus, why do 
you talk of beating and torture?sHas 

. .^dnVone threatened you^ or ieven sug- 
y^gefied- such 'a thing? * We are' v/ell 
bred,' Vociferus, and civilized, with 
all its pleasant contradictions; by the 
way, whatever became of your two 
friends . . . what were their names? 

— Reminiscence one! Equivalence, 
they ore both happily married. Re- 
miniscence has opened up a little 

•dance studio so she can help her 
' .husband make ends, meet; Equiva- 
lence is married to-,an Episcopalean 
minister; she leaches 'Sunday School 
and presides over' the sisterhood. 
They are both indescribably happy. 
Reminiscence still writes me occasion- 
ally, but all she talks about is her 



children. She has three, and 'one is 
on the way. The" first boy was given 
the middle name of Vociferus, after 
me, but. he always abbreviates it to 
'V', so people probably think that it's 
Vance or Victor or something^ It's 
just as well, you .know; it didn't do 
me any good that people know that 
my name Was VOCIFERUS. 

—What good should if hove 
done? This, is 'to highjy-developed 
society, in which rwe live. People have 
to do something In order to be ac- 
knowledged; they cannot simply rely 
on the virtue of their namel 

— How truel ' Gone are the days 
when all my grandfather had to say 
was: "I'm Flatulencel" to be invited 
Into the best homes, and be served 
the finest foods,.,qnd be. engaged In 
the profoundest' of co'nversalionr I 
lh!nl< I'm going to castrate God,''dam- 

. pen His Holy Spirit. 

— And now you lapse Into blas- 
. phemyl Repent, Vociferus, or you 

will rue alll Kneel down, my son, 
and prepare to accept the host. 

— I'll devour the Fotjier, the Son, 
and the Holy Host — the Blessed 
Trinity down in a gulp. 

"■— O' misguided Vociferus, know 
you not that the days of bitter attacks' 
on the Church, are gone? Your words . 
are futile! . , 

— My words ^ore f utilel 1 like that. 
. That'is. the way I would always have 

it. May my words ever be futilel But 
not emptyl They should be full of 
medninglessness; so full, in fact, that 
there should be enough to-keep man- 
kind busy for two thousand years, 
and then I'll think of something elsel 

— Why are. you so bitter, Vocife- 
rus? Tell nie, why so bitter? 

— I'm not bitter, I'nti just moody. 
Another time you might wonder why 
.I'm so happy. It's a|l the same. 

— And yet I feel that you are 

bitter, somehow.' Have you experienc- 
ed much hardship and suffering in 
your life? j 

— None. ; 3 

— None? 

— None at all. Believe me, I'ye 
■ done everything I could in order, to 
' instin 0 little suffering into my life, 

but I have foili^d. I find everything 

too amusing . . and there's another 

thing. f : ' 

' V , , ■ ■- . " 

: ■ -i ■ . : . ■■ ■ 

— Another tl)ing? • 

— Yes. I am' awesome strong; in 
fact, I'm virtually unbreakable, gua- 
ranteed for many-o-year, or .trouble 
your spirit .black. 

— ydcifèrusl.' This nonsense Is in- 
appropriate for a man of your age! 
Yb6'"are very, very old; you have 
thrice passed the age of retirement 
and should know, not just better,, 
but best! And 'so, on ^behalf of a 
venerable, prosperous/^cosmbpolitctn 



university, I present you with this ' 
degree. Use it well, my soni 

— Oh thank you, thank you! I am 
for from speechlesst armed with this 
degree, I shall march on, attack, and 
destroy the forces of ignorance and 
ill-vyill that beset this beauteous ° 
globe! God Pave the Scene! I dedicate 
my valiant efforts to my Lord and 
my Land! Will they please rise and 
identify themselves? Oh, I feel a new 
and excitirtg energy rising in my. 
blood and the atmosphere resounds 
in sympathy! r feel half-tnelined to 
give you back your degree. I could' 
work wonders without ''it. 

— And I'll reaecept it, don't think 
I won'll There's quite' a • waiting list, 
you know! 

. —Oh yes, they wait, everyone 
v/aits,''and not in . vain! Ye wait not 
In vainl. I am coming, hampered 
though I am by the obstructive mass 
of patient waltersl I moke my way 
to you, through you, post you, and 
beyond; yes beyond; ye wait not in 
■ vain! . . 



— Vociferus, Vociferus! Wake up, 
Vociferus! 

— I am awoke,, you idloll What 
do you want to do, pretend this was 
a dream? 

. —It never entered my. mind. 

— Then why did you shout "Wdke 

up"? 

- — I believe that I am not the only 
one given' to. making impulsive re- 
marks. ' 

— Yes, you are right, and I wish 
to apologize to the reader,- to the 
audience, and to the world for my 
irrational behaviour. .. I coujd, _cf 
course, attenript to-explain, but It 
seemis that that would merely per- 
petuate the wrong; rather should I 
here and now rupture with what is 
behind me, and set forth . . . 

VITUPERUS 



sandwich theatre 



"The audiences are jiist great. I 
mean we love to have them but 
Mother can't they keep quiet and 
stop munching sometimes- Did you' 
see those feet on the stage ?" One 
can .^uhderstqrid the feelings of 
Peter 'Whitzmbn, director of the 
latest Sandwich Theatre production . 
OS he cleaned the sandwich crusts 
off the stage where Steve Acker, 
Pam Todds, and Marty Borgmann 
have 'just finished The Lesson by 
Ionesco. 

The Lesson Is a. difficult enough 
ploy OS a major production and in 
the lunch-hour theatre it Is a bloody 

by k\imf^J(^mhim^^ 



marvel thatfèVfJiyônéÇhasn't just 
packed It up-ibng^^go;" The "liries - 
for the; lead' (the professor), are 
incredibly long, and involved, so 
that audience reaction becomes 
very Important as an did' fo .'the 
actors. The other clay sorhe dimwits 
from a nearby attractio>n" (in the 
Ballroom) -..blew.^thrqii'gh;. the fire- 
doors and of . course >right Into' the. 
theatre audience, attracted no. 
doubt by the subtle mood that had 
been' created ^ just before*" thé ''cli- 
max. - ■■ !■"'■ - 

■ An innovation last ye6r,_Sand- 
wich Theatre has quickly acquired 

many devoted Mimm^Msi^ 
unfortunately begtrtnlpg^.o^^fake 
the theatre a bit too much for 
granted. Aware of the difficulties 
Bnding any production dn";'''à'j 



■ minimal .(virtually^ jtpn - existent) 
-Budgit;;theirfinli^f^^ so 
complacent as they erpwtheir legs 
onto the already small7ttaiBe pW-:'j 
pared. to announce in loud stage- 
whispers their, thoughts on,, the 

■ ; A forty-minute ploy doesn't just 
produce itself. Before the actual 
'opening the director^ will have 
studied the ploy for à cbnsjcierqble 
period of time. This Is piàMcSIarly 
true of new directors, who ore a 
- large. port of the reason for this 
. ; .effort. After he has arrived at an 
' ' understanding . of the ,autl|0i^i^nj^ j 
tent, ' rehearsals • will beoln^ionîi*î ! 
' \ two to three j.' weeks before the 
r '^'opening ddie.l Before the, audience 
, sees . the ' f InlsHe'd ^ product . many 
people will have beconie Inyblved,] 
if only 'for' bheY.ofternbbn Ih';'^^^^ 
' ' attempt .tb.adqpttthej,iBXl^^^ 
" Ing drrdn'gemenî'^f (,d!^aj^^^ 
. uction to the peculiar needs of the 
lesser production. ' ' ' 

Perhaps the . most important os- 
-■ pect of the entire affair Is'the least 
.v^^^>v|den.t:a^qne to the- .publlc. The 
r s^^jsroductlohs remain tlie best, way 
'' -:'tb lwcome acquainted ;\ytth';;thea- 
_;"'""tre.-'.^., . , j..- ■ 

. The audience remains the final 
catalyst to the. experience and this, 
perhaps, is why directors find poor 
audiences so frusfrdiing- . 

Sandwich Theatre will be ^pment* 
■ ' ■ \ng Strinàberg'a. Tlie Stronge 
day next week at ■ I;IO - pr»| 
-^i^^^rVixioiy.^Heatre, :-;j:^y \i:^jjrii^-\ ■- ^ 
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revoluiîonary per le and which 
requires military opposition to 
revolution wherever It is found 
in Asia, regardless of how H af' 
feds the interests — and how 
susceptible it is to the power — 
of the United States. There is a 
historic precedent for this kind 
of policy: Metternich's military 
opposition to liberalism after 
the Napoleonic Wars, which coU 
lapsed in 1848. For better or for 
worse, we live again in an age of 
revolution. It is the task of states* 
manship not to oppose what 
cannot be dropped with a chan* 
ce of sucoesi, faut to bend it to 
one's own interests. This is what 
the President is trying to do 
with his proposal for the econo- 
mie development of Southeast 
Asia. 

Why do we support the Sa!< 
gon Government in the civil war 
against the Vietcong 7 Because 
the Saigon Government is 
"free" and the Vietcong are 



The situation is differ- 
ent in the Middle East and 
Asia. The threat there is 
not primarily military but 
political in nature. Weak 
governments and societies 
provide opportunities for 
Communist subver« 
sion. Military containment 
is irrelevant to that threat 
and may even be counter-, 
producth^e. 

The issue China poses 
is political and cultural 
predominance. The United 
States can no more con- 
tain Chinese influence in 
Asia by arming South Viet 
Nam and Thailand than 
China could contain Ame- 
rican influence in the 
Western Hemisphere by 
arming, say, Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. 



"Communist". By containing 
Vietnamese Communism, we as- 
sume that wo are really contain- 
ing the Communism of China. 

Yet this assumption is at odds 
with the historic experience of a 
millennium and Is unsupported 
by contemporary evidence. Chi- 
na Is the hereditary enemy of 
Vietnam, and Ho Chi Minh will 
become the leader of a Chinese 



satellite only if the United States 
forces him to become one. 

Furthermore, Ho Chi MInh, 
like Tito and unlike the Com- 
munist governments of the other 
states of Eastern Europe, came 
to power not by courtesy of an- 
other Communist nations victo- 
rious army but at the head of 
a victorious army of his own. He 
Is, then, a natural candidate to 
become an Asian Tito, and the 
question we must answer is: 
How adversely would a Titoist 
Ho Chi Minh, governing all of 
Vietnam, affect the interests of 
the United States 7 The answer 
can only be : not at all.' One can 
even maintain the proposition 
that, far from affecting adver- 
sely the interests of the United 
States, it would b« in the In- 
terest of the UnHad States If 
the western periphery of China 
were ringed oy a chain of inde- 
pendent states, though they 
would, of course, in their policies 
take due account of the predo- 
minance of their powerful neigh- 
bor. 

The roots of the Vietnamese 
civil war go back to the very 
beginning of South Vietnam as 
an independent state. When 
President Ngo DInh Diem took 
office In 1 954, ha presided not 
over a state but over one-lialf 
of a country arbitrarily and, In 
the intentions of «II concerned, 
temporarily severed from the 
other half. He was generaUy re-.' 
garded as a care-faker who 
would establish the rudiments of 
an administration until the coun- 
try was united by nationwide 
elections to be held in 1956 In 
accordance with the Geneva ac- 
cords? 

Diem was confronted at home 
with a number of private armies 
which were politically, religious- 
ly, or criminally oriented. To the 
general surprise, he subdued one 
after another and created what 
looked like a viable government. 
Yet In the process of creating it, 
he also laid the foundations for 
the present civil war. Ht ruth- 
lessly suppreued all opposition, 
established concentration camps, 
organlxed a brutal secret police, 
closed newspapers, and rigged 
elei^ons. These policies inevit- 
ably led.^to a. polarization of the 
politics of South Vietnam — on 
one side, Diem's family, sur- 
rounded by a Praetorian guard; 
on the other, the Vietnamese 
people, backed by the Commun- 
ists, declaring themselves libe- 



rators from foreign domination 
and internal oppression. 

Thus, the possibility of civil 
war was Inherent in the very 
nature of the Diem regime. It 
became inevitable after Diem 
refused to agree to all-Vietna- 
mese elections and, in the face 
of mounting popular . alienation, 
accentuated the tyrannical as- 
pects of his régime. The South 
Vietnamese who cherished free- 
dom could not help but oppose 
him. Threatened by the seaet 



Thus, the possibility of 
civil war was inherent in 
the very nature of the 
Diem regime. It became 
inevitable after Diem re- 
fused to agree to all-Viet- 
namese elections and, in 
the face of mounting po- 
pular alienation, accentu- 
ated the tyrannical aspects 
of his regime. The South 
Vietnamese who cherished 
freedom could not help 
but oppose him. Threaten- 
ed by the secret police, 
they went either abroad 
or underground where the 
Communists were waiting 
for them. 
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poiice, they went either abroad 
or underground where the Com- 
munists were waiting for them. 

Until the end of last February, 
the Government of the UnH*d 
States started ffirbiii^he assum;>- 
tIon!that the war in South Viet- 
nam was a civil war, aided and 
abetted — but not created — 
from.abroad, and spokesmen for 



to be found in South Vietnam 
itself. It was supposed to lie in 
transforming the indifference or 
hostility of fho great mass of 
the South Vietnamese people 
into positive loyalty to the Go- 
vernment. 

To' that end, a new theory of 
warfare called "counter-insurgen- 
cy" was put into, practice. Stra- 
tegic hamlets were established, 
massive ° propaganda cam- 
paigns were embarked upon, 
social and economic measures 
were at least sporadically taken. 
But all was to no avail. The mass 
of the. population remained In- 
diffèrent, if not hostile, and 
large units of the army ran away 
or went over to the enemy. 

. Ttie reasons for this failure are 
of general significance, for they 
stem from a deeply ingrained 
habit of the American mind. We 
like to think of social problems 
as technically self-sufficient and 
susceptible of simple, clear-cut 
solutions. We tend to think of 
foreign aid as a kind of self-suf- 
ficlehti technical, economic en- 
terprise subject to the laws of 
economics and divorced from 
politics, and of war as a similar- 
ly self-sufficient, technical en- 
terprise, to be won as quickly, as 
cheaply, as thoroughly as possi- 
ble and dlvoreêd'from the fo- 
reign policy that preceded and 
Is to follow it. Thus our military 
theoretldans and practitioners 
conceive of counter-insurgency 
as though it were (ust another 
branch of warfare like artillery 
or chemical warfare, to be 
taught in special schools and ap- 
plied with technical proficiency 
wherever the occasion arises. 

This view derives of course 
from a complete misceneeptioh" 
of the natiTO of civil war. People 
fight and die In civil wars be- 
cause they have a faith which 
appears to them wortii fighting 




TlMpi^^t|M war to thp American people be- 
comes great( ^ ^^ h| sadder every day. 

the Government haves made time 
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Viet Nam.., 



Magsaysay could subdue the 
Huk rebellion in the Philippines 
because his charisma, proven in 
action, aroused a faith superior 
to that of his opponents. In 
South Vietnam there Is nothing 
to oppose the faith of the.VIet- 
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Why do wa ; support z the 
Saigon Government In the civil, 
wor against the Vietcong ? 
Because the Saigon Govern- 
ment is 'free' and the Vietcong 
are 'CommuntsP. By conlaln- 
Ing Vietnamese Communism,, 
we assume that we are really ; 
cenlaining the Communism of- 
Chlno' ; , - 

Yet this auumptlon 'M-rn\i 
odds with tlnlii^^xiMig 
lence of a mlllenhtumTànd\ls| 
"•y^VWSStd l'y e?ntimp«mio| 
evIdMiM^htna Is[^1he : Im^if 
ditary enemy of Viet Nam, and 
tfo Chi MInh will become the 
leader of a Chinese satellite 
only If the United States forces 
him to become one. 



eong and. In conse. 
Saigon Governmeirffii 
losing the civil war. 



A guerilla, war Mnnot. be' won 
without the a'etiVfliffupp^ 
Indlgenoijt ■ population, short of 
the physical : extermlhation ' of 
that ■ population. Germany ' was 
at least consistent when, dunng 
the Second World War. faced 
with unmanageable guerilla war- 
fare throughout occupied Euro- 
pe, she fried to masttr the ^ sttii- 
. atlon' through a deDberate jMHey 
of extermination.. The French 
tried "counter-Insurgency" :{n Al- 
geria and failed; 400,000 French 
froops fought the guerrillas In 
Indochina for nine years and fail- 
ed. 



The' United States has reco- 
gnized that it is failing in South 

.'•«■'i'^Wref-- « .... 1 -• . ■ • 




and agalii^'the point/ that the 
key to winning the war was po- 
litical and not military anc^ was 



and dying for, and they can bs 
opposed with a chance of suc- 
cess only by people who have 
at least as strong a faith. 



. ^ , . But it has drawn from 
.,this'réçpgn!t|on 9f failure a most 
astounding conclusion. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Graphics may be described as the service 
of giving messages, events, ideas and values 
of every Icind a visible form. It virtually en- 
compasses every individual, through posters, 
advertisements, packaging or signs, it may 
impart Information (the poster), direct our 
movements (direction signs), influence our 
actions ("no smoking") and our thoughts, 
produce impressions and reactions (adver* 
tisements). The very heading of this article, 
in the choice of the type and size of typo- 
graphy used in its relationship to the page 
and background, in its imparting of inform- 
ation and attracting of attention, is an ex- 
ample of Graphics, or visual communication. 
Graphic design requires a knowledge of 
photography, industrial design, typography, 
drav/ing, spatial representation, reproduc- 
tion tecliniques and so on. To more fully 
appreciate this work and other examples of 
publicity which have become a port of our 
lives and culture, a discussion of how graphics 
is composed and what it involves follows. 

The dot & the line 

From the smallest dot, which is the most 
manoeuvrable element in the whole field of 
pictorial art, to the line, which is dynamic o'v t 



imparts movement, the basic elements of 
visual representation are derived. All plane 
figures having a center and, perceived as 
closed forms, may be described as being 

dot-shaped; an increase in the size of an 
element does not change its essentiol 
character. The two values of dot-background 
must always be proportioned to each other 
and may be so arranged as to present a 
static relationship or an illusion of space and 
tensions — two dots represent forces reciproc- 
ally engaged along o linear path and can 
cut the plane into two ports and break out 
a format, three dots present a triangle of 
reciprocal action creating a stream of forces 
closed within itself; larger numbers of dots 
give a variety of formulations, including grid 
patterns, grouping, free and selective scatter- 
ing, massing, variability in size, grey tone 
and colour, and texture. 

The dot is an important element in struc- 
ture and analysis, the line performs the duty 
of construction. It joins, articulates, supports 
and holds together; lines intersect and ramify. 
Two straight oorotlel lines produce a third 
enclosed b'. '^n them. The relationship of 
negative— positive, one of the most important 
encounters between opposites in all design 



work, arises automatically. The space in be- 
tween is as important as the elements produc- 
ing it.' Progressively increasing the distance 
between the lines, slowly thickening the line 
itself, taking away from above or below, 
slanting the line within the composition — oil 
these are processes which, because of their 
very simplicity, recall fundamentals which ore 
seldom realized or easily forgotten. 



reflections, its texture 
admiring the work a 
a technical achieve 



When: the camert 
furnishes ob]ective ir 
But objectivity does n 
tion of human emotii 
own creative power. 
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photography 



The many forms of expreis'sion within the 
scope of the camera — realistic, surrealistic, 
montage and others — catch the Interest of 
the public and are accepted without prejudice. 
People accept even experimental photogra- 
phy with its blurred and distorted effects. Its 
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double exposures, 
original creation or- 



3rds >o ..situation; it ' 
ation :on 'an event, 
e out the reproduc- 
the photographer's 



drawing 



Though a more subjective form of ex- 
pression, drawing nonetheless- plays ^ an im- 
portant part in the graphic presentation - of 
publicity, as for example when a symbolic 
content is made apparent or an imaginary 
situation portrayed. It is the purpose of pub- 
licity to provide objective information, but in 



Hies 



ENSKY 



rth-year- architecture 
Architecture Under- 
Committee. . 



a yariety ^cf situations,, this becomes a matter 
of degree. Certain feelings|and^ atmosphere 
may. be. -more easily reallzed^hrough draw- 
ing' than through photography; The use of the 
cartoon also has its place in graphics and 
offers possibilities of humor, caricature por-. 
trayal or- the editorial.type of sarcasm. 



trodeniark or symbol 

'The main purpose of the symbol is one of: 
identification, lt.should.be à concise and.stm-; 
pie .representation of .the. theme or :object and 
its form ■ should be ' easy, to understand and 
imjirint itself on the mind. At the same time, 
it must be unique and have no resemblance 
to any existing device. The trademark is the 
most familiar example of graphics to the 
public. . 

The symbol reproduces the style of the 
firm, institution, event, exhibition or what- 
ever, it makes a clear visual impact by virtue 
of the sequence and shape of its letters. Here 
typography plays a very important port.. The 
designer does not actually design the typo-, 
graphy as much today, due to the develop- 
ment of ready-made letters which are avail-, 
able, such as "Letraset" or "Press-type". He 
has become in certain cases, a composer with 
those elements, but only delibe'ately . con-, 
trived encounters of. element and composition, 
of values can lead beyond the letters . loi new 
forms of expression. '.\\'y'-'v 

combining 

Combining design, that. is. to. say, the pro- 
iduction of a picture by any. of, the above - 



means, and lettering is typical of the special ■ 
world . ^of harrndnies . in which the graphic , 
designer works.. Writirig,. is purely a means ^ 
of communication built, up from linear geo^-^ 
metrical . lignt. which , are . understood , on.. the.V' 
basis pf piutual. agreement. .The . plcture,.'en ' 
the oiher hand, contains ah inherent mes- 
sage, its outward forms, which rnoy range 
froni a realistic depiction or a stylized repre- 
sentation to a non-figurative picture, speaks 
to us , djrectly.^. Unlike lettering;^ the ^picture 

' ra'dlotei j rnovémentt;v.tonè ■ yoluès^MÎ^fornis 
cw^f ôrw^^whTSSÇ^oké an ■ Immedféte'^és- 
ponse. The difficult task of unifying these 
two different kinds of graphic systems is 

.charocterislic of the designer's work. 



the poster 



The . most popular means of campus pub- 
licity, the poster must inform the public of 
the time, place and programme of ari event,' 
: includirig its participants and general- theme. - 
The. design ; of., posters ; allows-, for, a- ; variety 
of graphic techniques utilizthg "photography, 
basic' elemeiiis; .- typbgria'phy and .'dràwingiv- 
Its first function is to attract -attention/ either i 
by ' choice of colours, use of targe, exclam-ù: 
otory typ4 : of . typography, or-. composition 
of design; . . , . , - 
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eiGHT... Tht Ravtaw 

Viet Ham... 

(Continued from page 5) 

The United States hat decid* 

ed to change the character of 
the war by unilateral declaration 
from a South Vietnamese civil 
war to a war of "foreign aggrei^' 
sion." "Aggression from the 
North: The Record of North 
Vietnam's Campaign to Conquer 
South Vietnam" is the title of a 
White Paper published by the 
Department of State on ihe last 
day of February, 1965. Wffilo 
normally foreign and military po< 
licy ÎS based upon intelligence — 
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that is, the objective assessment 
of facts — the process is here 
reversed: a new policy hai~ been 
decided upon, and intelligence 
must provide the facts to justify 
It. 

The United States, stymied in 
South Vietnam' and on the verge 
of defeat, decided fo carry the 
war to North Vietnam not so 
much in order fo retrieve the 
fortunes of war as to lay the 
groundwork for "negotiations 
from strength." In order to justi- 
fy thai new policy, H was ne- 
cessary to prove that North 
Vietnam ii the real enemy. It is 



Tlie United States has recognized that it Is foiling in 
South Viet Nam. But it ha* drawn from this recognition of 
failure a most astounding conclusion. 

' The United States has decided to change the character 
of the war by unilateral declaration from a South Viet- 
namese civil war to a war of 'foreign aggression'. 
Aggression from the North t The Record of North Viet 
Nam's Campaign to Conquer South Viet Nam Is the title 
of a White Paper published by the Department of State 
on the last day of February, 1965. 

Let It be said right away that the White Paper Is a 
dismal failure. The discrepancy between its assertions and 
the factual evidence adduced to support them borders on 
the grotesque. It does nothing to disprove, and tends even 
to confirm, what until the end of February had been 
official American doctrine: that the main body of the 
Vietcong Is composed of South Vietnamese and that 80 
to 90 percent of their weapons are of American origin. 

This document Is most disturbing In that It provides 
a particularly glaring Instance of the tendency to conduct 
foreign and military policy not on their own merits, but 
OS exercises In public relations. The Government fashions 
an imaginary world that pleases it, and then comes to 
believe In the reality of that world and acts as though It 
were risal. . 



the White Paper's purpose to 
present that proof. - 

Let it be said right away that 
the White Paper is a dismal 
failure. The discrepancy between 
its assertions and the factual evi- 
dence adduced to support them 
borders on the grotesque. H 
does nothing to disprove, and 
tends even to confirm, .what 
until the end of February had 
been official American doctrine: 
that the main body of the Viet- 
cong is composed of South Viet- 
namese and that 80 fo 90 per- 
cent of their weapons are. of. 
American origin. 

This document Is most disturb- 
ing in that it provides a parti- 
cularly glaring Instance of the 
tendency f o conduct foreign and 
military policy not on their own 
merits, but as exercises in public 
relations. The Government fa- 
shions an imaginary world that 
pleases it, and then comet to 
believe In the reality of that 
world and acts as though it were 
real. 

It is for fhis reason^ that public 
officials are so resentful of the 
reporters assigned to Vietnam . 
and have fried to shut them off 
from the sources of newt and 
even to silence them. They re- 
sent the confrontation of their 
policies with the facts. Yet the 
facts are what they are, and 
they take terrible vengeance on 
those who disregard them. 

However, the ^ White JPaper it 
but the latest Instance:^! <e .de- 
lusionary tendency which has led 
American policy In Vietnam at- 




Hius our mlHtory Hieoiet kl ane owJ proctldener* concehro 

of counter-Insurgency as though It were fust another branch 
of warfare lilce artillery or chemical warfare, to be taught 
In special Khools and applied with ' technical proficiency 
whenever the occasion arises. 



tray In other respects. We call 
the American troops In Vietnam 
"advisers" and have assigned 
them by and large to advisory 
functions, and we have limited 
the activities of the Marines who 
have now landed in Vietnam to 
guarding American installations. 
We have done this for reasons 
of public relations. In order to 
tpare ourselvet'^ the-v odium ' of 
open belligerency. : - 

One can only hope and pray 
that the vaunted pragmatism 



and common sense of the Ame- 
rican mind — of which the Pre- 
sident's' new proposals may well 
be a ntanlfettation — • will act at 
a corrective upon those miscon- 
ceptions before they lead us 
from the blind alley in which we 
find ourselves today to the rim 
of the abyu. Beyond the present 
crisis, however, ' one must hope 
that the confrontation between 
miseoneeptiont and reality will 
teach us a long-overdue lesson 
— to rid ourselves of these mis-- 
conceptlont altogether. 
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rich Al-Umhus says : 

a sure way to keep from frittering money away . . . 

use your Royal facilities to tiie'full 

and strike up a warm friendship with your Royal 
branch manager. 



ROYAL BANK 

PJS.: Wtiilc you're at it, check into 
the GREAT advantages of a 
Royal Bank career. Ask us. 
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It Is more or less self-evident that the artistic,- musical and 
literar/ tastes of a period say a lot about the period and .the 
mentality of the people In It. The fact that Dr. Johnson felt it 
necessary to change the "unbearable ending of King Lear" 
shows us the ' limitations and narrowness of the neo-classic 
period. The unreasonable praise received all over Europe by 
Goethe's Werther and the resulting Werther-mania unequalled 
by anything until the Beatles, depicted the mood of early 
romanticism. Our own times, too, can be analyzed in this way. 



Wagner wos the summit, the very 
incarnation, of romanticism. He 
strove to isolate the essence of the 
emotions and thus create perfect 
love, perfect courage, perfect in- 
nocence, and other perfect feelings 
and states of being. Instead of 
taking the essence of a feeling and 
writing, as most modern artists 
would, compact, powerful works, 
Wagner would expand the essence 
alone into a great and equally 
powerful epic. 



One aspect of today's musical taste is, I think, typical 
and particularly unfortunate. Both the critics and to a large 
extent the thinking audience of our times, tend to re{ect the 
work of Richard Wagner. His overtures are played and praisQd; 
Tristan und Isolde Is occasionally given llp-servlce. For the 
most part, though, Wagner's works ore either neglected or 
criticized for being shapeless, too long, and pretentious. Operas 
of far lesser men like Puccini, Mascgani, Donizetti and Mas- 
senet are performed, much more often- Wagner is performed 
miich less than he Was sixty years ago, when he was probably 
the most played operatic composer. This is, of course,, partly 
for economic reasons : Wagner is very expensive and extremely 
difficult t9 put on. However, even on d purely;: musical basis, 
almost no one today would place Wagner- in -the company of 
Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, Schubert and Brahfristwhere I think 
he belongs. . ■ 

General refusai to accept Wagner points to ah emotional 
inadequacy on . our part. We like form above contenir we 
nervously insist on precision and conciseness under :al| clrums- 
tances. Relatively poor artists like André Gide have great 
vogue because they steer clear, of deepty-feit human emotions, 
substitute false. ideas and produce their works in d compact, 
formally perfect way; Wagner is totally misunderstood; 

Wagner was the summit, the jvery, incarnation, of roman- 
ticism. He strove to isolate the e'ssencetdf-^^^^ and thus 
create perfect love, perfect courage, 'perfecï^innocénce,^iind 
other perfect feelings and states of being. Insteaâ^f'^lalcîng 
of a feeling and writing, as most modern artists 
would, compact, powerful works, Wagner would expand the 
essence alone into a great and equally powerful epic. Thus in 
Tristan und Isolde we have an epic of extreme, totally 'uncon- 
trollable love, in which emotion is at a peak all the time and 
reaches an almost incredible i.climd)$>in the liebestod. In the 
Melitartlngei; we have an epie^f||(f?; joy and above all, art, 
with an atmosphere sustained 'throughout and a beautiful 

POWER 



resolution of all problems in the final competition.. In. this 
technique of keeping up tension with hardly a break and then 
heightening it to an unbelievable poliit hear ihe^ehd,' Wagner 
resemblés Dosloevsky who may have* learned from him. In 
his approach towards extreme emotion Wagner stands alone- 
No one had treated it this way before; no one succeeded again. 

Contrary to much modern opinion, Wagner did not lack 
.form. He created a new one, fjexible, romantic and amorphous 
but as well'conceived and planned as any classical form.' This 
form — the development of leitmotifs or, a steady flow of ;« 
melody — was not only musically but also dramatically satis- ^ 
fylng. 

Wagner was one of the best dramatic writers the world 
has ever seen. It is not that his often silly librettos were great 
drama In their own right. .They weren't. With the music tKey, 
became great tragedies and his complete works contain a whole 
world, original and new but totally convincing, vvlth countless 
problems and Ideas which give It life. 

How was Wagner's world created? Just as he used 
leitmotifs to represent characters or ideas in Individual works, . 
so Wagner had a few leitmotifs of hit own which recurred 
again and again in his dramas. The basic theme was one which 
Ingmar Bergman had borrowed a few years ago for his be^t 
films-redemption through love. From a somewhat crude pres- 
entation in The Flying Dutchman it was refined in Lohengrin,^^ 
Tristan, The Ring, and finally perfected in Parsifal where Kuh-'.^ 
dry, with a sin startlingly like the original Dutchman's, Is ^ 
forgiven, and where an understanding and love of life are 
reached, matched in music only in Beethoven's C-sharp minor 
quartet op. 131. Other major Wagnerian motifs include art, . 
with the tragic dilemma of the artist, Tannhauser' torn between. 
the beautiful. Christian ideal of love and that of pagan sen- 
suality, both of which appealed to his artist's imagination. In " 
the Meittersinger — a much happier presentation of art — 
Wagner ridiculed the type of pedant who would naturally dis- 
like his music. Wagner's final statement on sexual love, Tristan 
und Isolde, was a beautiful tragedy of a passion which des- 
troyed those who felt it, not because - as in Shakespeare's. 
Antony and Cleopatra — It made them weaker in will and 
wisdom, but because it wos perfection itself anci 'there was no ~ 
meaning to life aside from it once they had felt it. 

Wagner's greatest tragedy, though not necessarily his 
greatest work, was the Ring of the Nlebeiungl. It is basically 
the story of the chief Norse god, Wolon, who 1$ a tragic hero, 
struggling for a lost cause and caught in a mesh of his own • 
laws and faults, which force him to doom with his own hand 
his last attempt to fopi fate and win, with Siegmund and Sieg- 
fried, the "man who knew no fear"-. In addition to this, the 
Ring shows the effects of greed (the giants), vanity (the Vai- , :^ 
holla) and an uncontrollable thirst' for power (the curse . on'Ipr 
the ring). To have absolute power, Wagner shows, one muslv~iW3 
give up all love. Although an eventual solvation is hinted at???M' 
in the Ring, the cycle as a whole is beautifully dark and pesslm- 
Istic in tone. One important truth becomes obvious. If ..there IsV''^'^ 
to be any solvation or major change at all, it cannot come^vJltH^^ 
the some people or classes who hove led so.far, nd'mdtler how' 
much heroes of those, classes and hit descendants, likeî Wotan 
may try to achieve it. This is a clear message for oiir times.' 



One important truth becomes ob- 
vious. If there is to be any salva- 
tion or major change at all, nii 
cannof come with the same people 
or classes who hqye led so far, lio 
matter how much heroes of those 
classes and his desc^ndaiits lilce 
Wotan may try to achicivî it. This 
is à clear messaged foi' bur timeii 




Our times do not recognize the real greatness of Wagner 
and are perhaps afraid of the depth of his emotions and em- 
barrassed by the unchecked flow of this feelings. This .1» very 
unfortunate, for Wagner.is' rarely sentimental , enough to cause 
, .'discomfort, and Is never', cheap. We should - get rid ' of the 
drtiflcidi standard of art which mdkes us {udge everything by 
form and precision and intellectual content divorced from 
feeling. A full-scale Wagner revival would be the best proof 
that we ore doing this. 
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revolutionary • • • 



f Continued from page 3) 

yield; the psasant wat thus. required 
to pay 400 percent of hit produce 
and to surrender his rights to the 
land. The VIetcong had no problem 
preparing thent to accept the killing 
.of officials engaged in such work. 

Terror Is also used to insure sur» 

vival of the militants and of the mo- 
vement. Robert Kleiman of The New 
York Times (May 3, 1965) informs 
us that In Vietnam's "contested areas, 
with 40 percent of the population, 
Saigon usually gets co-operation by 
day and the VIetcong by night— be- 
cause that Is when their troops and 
officials are present. It Is on old 
Asian custom" I was amused by the 
lost sentence, for I know It is not 
our custom, but a universal practice 
of guerrilla warfare. The population 
must seem at least neutral if it hopes 
to BKope full enemy treatment from 
government troops. Rebel troops and 
officials do not arrive at night from 
"somewhere In the mountains"; they 
are present during the day, too, and 
often lead the show of obedience to 



The Use of Terror 



the government. At night the loyal ' 
peasant turns Into a guerrilla and 
all know him as such. To insure that 
the popular conspiracy of silence de- 
velops no seams, exemplary punish- 
ments ore given to those suspected 
of having Informed. 

Second-degree terror, which norm- 
ally does not result In killing, is used 
to sabotage the government's belated 
effort to gain popular support. Gov- 
ernment schoolteachers and health 
workers are favorite targets of kid- 
napping and indoctrination. In June 
1962 a South Vietnamese UN obser- 
ver Informed UNESCO that the VIet- 
cong hod kidnapped more than 1,200 
teachers; the government's malaria- 
eradication campaign collapsed after 
twenty-two health officers hod been 
killed and sixty kidnapped. Guerrilla 
sabotage normally guards against 
causing too much hardship on the 
population and long-range damages 
to the economy. Industry and even 
foreign-owned plantations are spar- 
ed if they pay their "taxes" to the 
liberation front. And they, normally 
do so when the government Is un- 
able to protect them, (in Vietnam the 
large European, rubber plantations, 
Michelin, SiPH, Terres Rouges, resist- 
ed for a while, but started paying 
taxes to the ytetcong after their 
French supervisors were kidnapped.) 

It is difficult to say at what point 
the moral Isolation of a government 
becomes total and irreversible, so 
that no amount of promises and re- 
forms would restore the lost confid- 
ence and reduce the peoples' resist- 
ance; In Algeria, at least, the point 
seems to have been reached when 



the French were reduced to touring 
and killing civilians and to "regroup- 
ing" the population* Many Algerian 
leaders believe that their revolution 
became irreversible at the moment 
of France's greatest military victory- 
General Massu's conquest of the Cas- 
bah (the Muslim section of Algiers 
was reduced to rubble during 1957- 
58). France could no longer expect 
the confidence, much less the loyalty, 
of a people it was destroying Indis* 



When an armed revolution breaks 
out, they ore likely to ploy in the 
middle, hoping to get some reforms 
under way by using the armed threat 
as a counter for bargaining. They 
begin to go into exile or to defect 
to the rebels after the failure. of the 
regime and the success of the revo- 
lution become Imminent. 

The defending army's pressure for 
. conventional attack or an external 




THIS PICTURE 

was taken at Cam Che in South Viet Nam by a 'U.SrheWft photov 
grapher. it shows a mother seeking to comfort her child burned by 
napalm dropped by a U.S. plane during "Operation Colorado". 
The child most likely has died since— and one is almost tempted to 
say, mercifully, because for most victims of napalm, survival is 
living death. You will note the care with which the numbed mother 
seeks to avoid touching her child's skin. If she did, her fingers would 
sink into the destroyed flesh. 



crimlnotely, albeit unwillingly and 
despite. Itself. ; 

The desertion of the intellectuals 
and moderates often signals, not so 
much the irreversibility of a revolu- 
tionary war, but its tdke^off. intel- 
lectuals, especially the Asian variety, 
ore a democratic liberal group, who 
view organized violence with distaste. 
Somewhat alienated from their cul- 
ture, Westernized and city-centered,, 
they distrust the peasants but desire 
an Improvement of their condition. 



sanctuary is yet another sign that a 
revolutiondry war has been lost on 
home grounds. In revolutionary war- 
fare, armies trained for conventional 
combat follow a vicious logic of es- 
calation, which derives from acute 
frustration over an elusive war that 
puts in question not only their effect- 
iveness but the very validity of their 
training and organization. Moreover, 
the morale of professional soldiers 
cannot be maintained If they know 
they are fighting a popular rebellion. 
Hence the compulsion to believe that 



behind the popular behavior lies the 
terror of an army trained, equipped, 
and directed by a foreign power and 
the wish to draw the enemy into 
open battles. Since reprisals against 
the population fall to produce the 
desired result, carrying the war to 
a sovereign nation becomes the only 
rood to a conventional showdown. In 
Algeria this demand led to French 
participation In the Invasion of Suez, 
then to the bombing of the Tunisian 
border town of Sakiet SidI Youssef, 
and produced a succession of army 
revolts, the lost of which destroyed 
the Fourth Republic. Had the French 
Government succumbed to these pres- 
sures, France would hove been the 
first power to violate the internatio- 
nal practice of respecting the right 
of soncluory-a principle that was ob- 
served in Korea, Greece, Cyprus, and 
Malaya> 

.. The importance of on active sanc- 
tuary should not be underestimated, 
although It Is not essential to guer- 
rilla success. In Cuba, Yugoslavia, 
and China the revolutionaries did not 
have active sanctuaries. In Burma 
and to a lesser extent In Greece sanc- 
tuaries proved of limited value. Poli- 
tically and militarily, revolutionary 
guerrillas are, by and large, a self-, 
sustaining group . who. can . go on- 
fighting Indefinitely even if infiltra- 
tion from across the border stops. 
External help, however, has great 
psychological and diplomatic value. 
In a war of attrition, there can be no 
decisive victory over a strong foreign 
enemy. At best, one hopes to inflict 
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on It heavy losses, tire It out, and, 
through ' International pressure, . force 
It to negotiate withdrawal. External 
help Is Important In Iniernatlonallz- 
Ing guerrilla demands,' and keeps 
alive the'. hopéVôf^ liberation. When 
a revolutionary, army: loses an oily, it 
loses not so much' military, support; It 
loses hope. When the world Is not 
watching, when the fear of diploma- 
tic sanctions and the threat of a wide- 
ned war are absent, a foreign power 
trapped In counter-guerilla operations 
is likely to make the final and the only 
move that may "win" — it starts to 
commit genocide. 



Finally, . the assumption that - a ' 
guerilla outfit, like a conventional 
army, con be controlled and com- 
manded by a foreign or externally 
based government, ignores the or- 
ganizational, psychological, and po- 
litical facts, of revolutionary warfare. 
The distrust of the "home - based" 
guerrillas, even for their own govern- 
ment in exile, cannot be overstated. 
The resourceful and tough "Interior" 
leaders and cadres wh.o face . the 
enemy dally, collect taxes, administer, 
moke promises, and give hopes to 
the population^ ore. not easily control- 
led from abroad and moke suspicious, 

(Continued on page 11) 
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"PRESIDENT JOHNSON IS ON THE VERGE OF MAKING THE KIND 
OF RUINOUS HISTORICAL MISTAKE WHICH ... HITLER MADE 
WHEN HE AHACKED RUSSIA." ' Walter Lippman, Jan. 4, 1966 




3t^ r . 

As an Asian, I am aware of the 
appeals and threat of communism, 
and I would support policies likely to 
prevent its expansion. But I do not 
believe that communism is the wave 
of the future, and therefore I am 
neither panicked nor paralyzed. I 
believe that Vietnam is a unique case 
— culturally, historically, and politic- 
ally. I hope that the United States wilt 
not repeat its Vietnam blunders else- 
where. I do not subscribe to the do- 
mino theory and I am anguished by 
Americans who call Vietnam a test 
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(Continued from page 10) 

exacting, and hard-to-please allies. 
Therefore, zone commanders and po- 
litical commissars ore, for the most 
part, monarchs of what they 'survey- 
As a group, they ore |oined together 
by shared experiences, by a common 
mood which is defiant and insular, by 
a shared suspicion of "politicians and 
(diplomats over there" selling them 
o^t, and by a collective will to defy 
a I settlement that is not of their 
mciiking. . 



^ome Independence 



In Vie tnam, the signs -are clear. The 
South Vietnamese regime has no 
legitimacy, and no government back- 
ed by a Western power can hope for 
popular lupport In a country where 
the Communists hove capitalized on 



the nationalist appeal of restoring, 
independence and. unity, and where 
the pro-Western leaders have been 
Boo Dai, Diem, and the musical-chair 
generals. The n]assacre of civilians 
began as early as 1960 (not counting 



Loss of Support 



the earlier repressive measures of the 
Diem regime), as attested by re- 
putable scholars and even a fornier 
Chief U. S. Military Adviser (Lt. Gen. 
Samuel T. Williams; see U.S. News & 
World Report, Nov. ?, J964). It has 
since escalated. The intejjed^uals and 
moderates 'have deserted or defect- 
ed- And North Vietnam is subjected 
to doily bombing;. America and its 
South Vietnamese allies have lost the 
revolutionary war because they could 
not win the support of the Vietnamese 
people, and now their moral isolation 
is total. ' 



Domino Theory Weak 



cas^. Vietnam is the only country in 
the world where .the nationalist mo- 
vement for independence was led by 
the Communists during its most cru- 
cial, and heroic decades. In new 
countries where institutional loyalties 
are stiji weak, the legitimacy and po- 
pularity of a regime derives' from Its 
nationalist heroes and martyrs. Un- 
fortunately for the free world the 
George Washington of Vietnam, its 
Gandhi, was a Communist nationalist. 
Ho Chi Minh and his associates (in- 
cluding General Gibp of Dienbienphu 
fame) are understandably considered 
the founding fathers of modern Viet- 
nam. It was .morbid optlmisfn to ex- 
pect an absentee aristocrat to sup- 
plant a leader who had devoted a 
lifetime to • the liber a t i o n of his 
country, and to defeat a leadership 
and cadres whose organic ties with 
the peasants were cemented by the 
■bitter struggle for independence. It 
is not fair to blame Diem for driving 
the Vietnamese to desperation. Ho 
had no choice- Given his circums- 
tances his only possible weapons wer.e 
a power apparatus to regiment the 



revolutionary • • • 



population, all-out support of minor- 
ities, and widespread terror. These 
were not' aberrations of a program 
but the program Itself. 

Vietnam is also tKe only countiy 
in which the United States gave ; 
substantial support to a colonial 
power in a wiôr of independence. This 
could not hove endeared America to 
the Vietnamese people. Then iri the,,: 
"Southern zone" America replao^'^ 
France, and supported the ex-French * 
puppet Bao Dal; next it put up Diem; ; 
as "the democratic alternative ioly'^ 
Vietnam," and also failed to honor "i^l 
its pledge to hold elections for the 
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unification of the country. To most 
Vietnamese the present war, there- 
fore. Is a continuation of the struggle 
for independence. I know how Asians>^ 
feel about America's action. They call^ 
it nëb-colonidiism; some think tt Is ' 
imperialism. : I ; know . that., is very ' 
wrong because' Americans are na- 
turally sympathetic to peoples'., 
struggles for freedom and {ustice, and 
they woul.d like to help if they could. 
I prefer the term "maternolism" for 
American policy in countries like Viet- 
nam, because it reminds mo of the 
story of an elephant who, as she 
strolled benignly In thè jungle, step- 
ped on â mother partridge and killed 
her. 'When she noticed the orphaned 
siblings, tears filled the kind ^:ele|?( . 
phanl's eyes, 'f Ah, I too ; haveÇ^^în^^^ 
ternal : instincts," she «aid, turnlifig^f^ 
the. orphans, and sat on them. 
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KT-^PHII OCHSin cncert 

.'■> ** • . Saturday, Oct. 2,2. 8:30 p.m. 

(Oily Mlitftll 'iifiinici Uit tiaui) 
AT S«UE CUUOE CMMPAtNE, 111 BlIllltlUH Rt sw U. st U. 

Tickets: $2.75 - $3-00 - $3.50 

available at the door , w 




Both Coc4-Coti a nd Coki m ntUmd indt miikt whldi ItfMlIfy Iftt predaet of CoctXoti Ud. 



THE STUDENTS' SOCIETY 

.Has been invited to send delegates to- the following 
conference: 

8th Annual Seminar 

on 

International Affairs 
November 1 -5 

at Sir George Williams University 
THEME: 

''The Military, iii Contemporary Society*' 
Organized Violence In Modern Nation States 
3 delegates required , . 

The invitation is extended to the studeht'body at 'large. 
Information and application forms may be obtained at 
the Students' Council office. 

Deadline for applications: Oct. 21,-1966, 5 p.m. 
Conference Committee Chairman < Phillip Gooch 




Coca-Cola, adds extra fun to dating-^lngla or' do^M^lliat's because Cek* has 
the faite you never get tired of . . . always refrei^jro fô fi why things go better 
'with Cok«..°.after Coke... after Coke. ' w^^?^' 
tmti m4m *» n a my «I tt» e *m i r* C i« n i » somen iwii Mat 
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Wanted: 
Men who can think 

Fortunately, CIP has many thinking men 
right now. Why then are we looking for 
more young men in so many fields-re- 
search, engmeering, marketing, finance? 
Read on: 



At the bottom of the page is a 
brief paragraph about CIP. We 
think it's worth repeating here: 

CIP is Canadian International 
Paper — one of Canada's lead- 
ing organizations. CIP makes 
newsprint, pulp, containers; 
building materials and about 
900 other products; employs 
15,000 people: brings almost 
200 million export dollars 
into Canada annually. 

Behind this statement is a stoiy of 
exciting research, new products 
and major expansipns. We need 
more enthusiastic young men. 

Research men 
CIP directs the largest industrial 
pulp and paper research opera- 
tion in the world. More than 80 
scientists have 200 projects cur- 
rently on the books. We need 
physicists, chemists and chemical 
engineers. 

Production men 
More than 25 CIP mills and 
plants across Canada produce 
about 900 products. Facilities 
are expanding. New operations 
are opening up. We need mechani- 
cal, civil, chemical and electrical 
engineers. 

Finance and marketing men 
CIP administers millions of dol- 
lars and^markets 900 products. 
We need MBA graduates for 
corporate planning, commerce 
graduates for. financial control. 



We need commerce and arts or 
science graduates for sales, mar- 
ket analysis, computer applica- 
tions,industrial relations and so on. 

Forest men 

QP. manages 16 million acres of 
woodlands.. This has led us into 
scientific forest management, ex- 
perimental tree, farms aiid a vast 
programme of mechanization. 
We need foresters and forest 
engineers. 

What we look for 

Our standards are high. We 
demand menwhqcanthink.M6n 
who knôwitfiàttiîë best sb^^ 
to problems don't come from 
memory, formulas or "the way 
Jack did it". They come from 
fresh thinking. And we demand 
men with enthusiasm, men who 
want challenges. 

Room at the top 

CIP believes that ne\y oppor- 
tunities should go to men within 
the Company who are ready for 
bigger challenges. Promotions 
and expansion have created our 
need for bright, young graduates. 

We also believe in healthy inter- 
change of people among offices, 
divisions and subsidiary opera- 
tions. 

The next step is up to you. CIP 
representatives will be on campus 
in the next few weeks. If you're 
graduating this year or next, plan 
to talk to them. 



CIP Is Canadian International Papa^ ^m ^çtf panada' s leading organizations. CIP 
makes newsprint, pulp, c6ntalners}0i^^materlab'and about 900 other products; 
employs ISfiOO people; brings almost 200 mlilloh export dolbrs In to Canada annually. 
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Wanted: 
Men who can think 

Conadian International Paper will be interview ' 
In0 on this campus on the following dates: 

October 24 and 25 — final year students 
in engineering and chemistry* 

December 6 — final year students in 
general science, arts, commerce and 
MBA. 

Junuary 26 ond 27 — third and fourth 
year students in engineering. 

CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 




Would 
you 

like to 
join us? 



We're Canada's largest manufacturer of telecommunication 
equipment and cables, both power and communications. 
Sales in 1 965 exceeded $350.000.000— an increase of 44% in 
four years. 

Our plants are located at IVIontreal. Lachine, Ottawa. Belleville. 
Toronto and London, and our sales and distribution houses stretch 
from coast to coast. 

Our International Operations Division is developing world-wide 

markets. 

We do our own research and development in the largest and most 
modern laboratory in Canada— more than 800 people woric in R. & D. 

Of our 22.000 employees, over 1 ,700 are university 

graduates: they comprise more than 60% of middle management . 

and more than 90% of top management. 

Although more than half the 1 967 grads we hire will be for 
technical assignments, the balance will be from a wide range of 
non-technical degrees and disciplines. 

Our starting salaries are substantial. Your performance will 
be evaluated at regular intervals and increases will be based 
on these evaluations. 

To encourage your professional growth we have liberal tuition 
refund plans, scholarships and bursaries for our employees. 

We provide excellent employee protection in the form of sickness 
benefits, life insurance, company-subsidized médical plans and 
non-contributory pensions. 

If you'd like to work for an all-Canadian Company that is a 
leader in its field and is daily breaking ground with new and 
exciting projects, ask your Placement Officer for an appointment 
with our recruiters. 

They'll be on campus shortly. 
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|frA||C UP* Unkman Kon Lewis uses his head, and 
Wl • bgg,, ,1,^,3 Toronto attackers to the boll 
in lost Saturday's encounter^wlth Jhe Blues. Redmen lost.-.by'^'a .' 
1-0 margin but have a chancer to avenge the lots tomorrow* , 



Revised Redmen head 
for third soccer win 

by BARBARA HARRIS 

With a change In lineup and outlook, the soccer Redmen 
travel to Toronto to face the Blues tomorrow in the second of 
a home and home series. 



Coach Chris Seary is hopeful 
for a different outcome from last 
week's encounter, the toughest 
of tlie season. Toronto, the 1965 
OQAA champions, are a well in- 
tegrated team, the one quality 
which Redmen have lacked so 
far. Ho>yever, if the Candy- 
stripers can play a Eood^jtoray 
game, the result could^tie'^^aïr 
upset for Varsity. 

One of the major problems in 
'Saturday's 1-0 defeat was size. 
Linkmen Ken Lewis and Jack 
Boas were continually outjump^ 
ed by the big Varsity links. By 
moving Neil George and Ains- 
worth Harewood from fullback 
to link, Coach Seary hopes to 
gain conhrol of the center field 
and give bis forwards .more 
chance to shoot. (I^st week Red" 
men only took five shots, while 
Toronto got off thirty.) 

"Toronto is unbeatable in the 
air," Coach Seary stated, "but 
we can take them on the 
ground.". He's looking to George 
and Harewood for some long low 



balls through the Blues' defence 
to turn the.tables..^^ ,; 

The chahgeiln^iiheup' may 'put 
more of a burden on the de. 
fense, but Ken Lewis, Sandy 
Brown, Ed Carrington ad Gunter 
Voss are talented players capable 
of handling a strong Toronto line. 
|teSg»ryi^will be depending , on ^ 
^uSn^Hai^arlane, his star' goal-- 
ténder, for another outstanding ' 
game. *1 don't mind giving up 
one goal," the coach said, "as 
long as we get three." Forwards ; 
Neville Powell, Mike Fulop, Seb - 
Sizgoric and George Krausz will; 
be anxious to take the shots they- 
missed last week, and up their 
scoring total. Greg Ludlow and 
Jack Boas will also play. 
;;:With .teamwork;and:confidence 
' Redmen 'coùld'^'oveKome the un 
defeated Varsity, and strenghteh 
their hold on the OQAA champ- 
ionship. 

Note: Wednesday's game wltE 
U of U was cancelled wheii the^ 
referee was lost in the ^ud 'at 
Forbes Field. 
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Track m field squad 
to enter OQAA finaSs 

■ This year's edition of the Redmen track and field team : 
journey to Hamilton Saturday to compete in the OQAA Track 
and Field Championships at McMaster University. 
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This year's edition of the Red- 
men track and field team will 
journey to Hamilton . Saturday to :; 
compete in the GQÀÀ Track and ' 
Field Championships at McMas- 
ter University. 

I ,,' i. ' '. . 

The ISman team, coached by 
Howie Ryan, will try to improve 
upon last year's 5th place stand- 
ing but will meet strong opposi- 
tion from defending champion 
Toronto, Western and McMaster. 



Coach Ryan is optimistic about 
Redmen chances in track where 
Raymond Clark in the 440 and 
^880 yards, Hubert Smart in the 
100 yards dash and Ed Hume 
and Frank White in the hurdles 
will try to score some upsets^i. 

Even though the team is not' 
expected to be strong contend- 
ers this year the future looks 
bright with the evidence of a 
renewed interest in the track 
and field program. 
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Indians go on warpath 
against winless Loyola 

by DEREK MUIR 
The undefeated football Indians, powerhouse of the 
Junior Intercollegiate Football League, battle the JV Loyola 
Braves tomorrow at 10i30 am on Loyola's main field. 



Ruggeimen meet Blues fomonow 

League championship in sight 

by JOHN FITZPATRICK-NASH 
The rugger Redmen travel to Toronto this evening for tomorrow's return match with 
the Blues, knowing that a win would virtually assure the Redmen the Inter-Collegiate League 
championship. 



Head Coach Dave Copp feels 
the team has improved tremend- 
ously since their last encounter . 
with Loyola three weelts ago, in 
which the Tribe whipped the 
Braves 33-10 on five touchdown 
passes by quarterbaclc John 
Frost Frost's brilliant signal- 
calling and faldng combined with 
the powerful running of full- 
baclc Julian Marlu and halfbaclcs 
Rollie Lawton and Jay Garland 
gave the Indians nearly 600 
yards on the ground. The deadly 
throwing of Frost to end Rich 
Mash or Garland gives the Tribe 
a well-balanced attack. This 
clash at Loyola and the one 
next Saturday against the tough 
Green and Gold in Sherbrooke 
are certainly the most important 
the Indians will play this season. 
Coach Copp, with three victories 
behind him, is worrying about 
them one at a time. 

The Tribe is relatively injury 
free and the great depth of ta- 
lent on the bench has adequate* 
ly replaced the limping regulars. 
Guard Mike Habib, who is pro- 
bably out for the season with 
pneumonia, has been replaced by 
Hark Uchwat. Habib was a tower 
of strength on the Indian's pow- 
erful offensive line that has been 
carving holes in generally larger 
defenses in every game. 

The Loyola Braves who have 
managed only a tie in three ga- 
mes were clobbered 31-14 by the 
University of Sherbrooke last 



Sunday Oct. 23rd Incl. 

Tom Finnan Presents 

"WEST 
SIDE 
STORY" 



Full Length • Broadway Cast 



SHOWTIMES 

Weekdays & Sun. 9 p.m. 
2 Shows Friday & 
Saturday 9 & 12 



Special rates for students 
11.00 (except Saturday) 

2 Orchestras • Dancing 

msm 



1445 Closse Street 

(epp. Forum) 

Reserve Now 



weekend. Coach Copp, whose bro- 
ther Terry coaches the Braves, 
thinka they will be "hungry" for 
a win and . hopes his squad will 
not be over-confident 

A win by the Indians would 
give them a firm grasp on thn 
first-place position as well as 
assure them of a playoff berth. 
Sherbrooke remains the only 
stumbling block to a league 
Championship. 



If the game even approaches 
the standard of last Saturday's 
match here on the Lower Cam- 
pus, rugger fans will be in for 
another 80 minutes of exciting 
entertainment. In that game the. 
Redmen came out the victors by 
the narrow margin of three 
points but the teams were so well 
balanced that tomorrow's result 
could go either way. 

Asked if the Redmen were 
gobig to^winjiagaiiii^ach^Covo ; 



answered tersely, "That's what 
we're going for." 

The result could well depend 
on Toronto's tactics before and 
during the match. After seeing 
their powerful ^ half-bacics and 
weight and height advantage fail 
to produce victory, or even a 
score, -last Saturday, the Blues 
must be feeling very uneasy 
about facing the super-confident 
^ Redmen, agahi.;v -^rV'^ v , " 



Last Tuesday night the Red- 
men chalked up another fine win, 
this time over Town of Mount 
Royal 8-3.' So providing over- 
confidence does not creep into 
the side, and with every player 
realizing that anything less than 
an all-out effort could let the 
team down the Redmen should 
again be able to rush the Blues 
out of thehr stride. 
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Some young engineers will go through almost 
anything for a future with "P.S,E,iG/' 

Whether you're a swashbuckîer or not, our personalized 
: training program offers you the opportunity to contribute to 
tomorrow's challenging world. Find out if you can qualify for 
a stimuiatirigand rewarding career with Public Service. 
: See puivfBpresematfVtf he visits your campus. 

®mUC SERVICE 

Emmmamm^ 

NEW JERSEY 



EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
O N E O F A M E R I C A • S LÀ R G ES t' A N d'SSsSËR OQRESSIVESUPPLIERS OF ENERGY 
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Redmen seek upset win in dash mtli Blues 

by LAWRENCE HAIMOVITCH 

Sports EdiUiT 

The winless football Redmen^' who h dve gained considerable respect around the SIFL 
since last week's Inspiring ploy against Toronto, journey to Hogtown today, to clash with the 
undefeated Blues Saturday afternoon at Varsity Stadium. ' 



Last Saturday's performance, 
although a losing effort ranks 
as the best Redmen showing this 
season and has given the coach' 
ing staff and team some ren- 
ewed hope for the balance of 
the campaign. In fact, it is still 
a mathematical possibility for 
the aquad to win the Yates Tro- 
phy but they will have to win 
the next four starts to accom- 
plish this feat. 

Head coach Tom Mooney be- 
lieves Redmen can come up with 
another outstanding performan- 
ce but will also avoid the dam- 
aging mistakes in this game. 

"We'll be ready for them", 
asserts Mooney, "but we'll have 
to be fired up and play our 
best." Toronto Is not likely to 
be overconfident this week now 
that they realize Redmen aren't 
pushovers. 

Must hold Taylor 

Quarterback Bryce Taylor who 
leads the SIFL in scoring with 
38 points, will have to be con- 
tained by Redmen if the team 
has any hopes of winning. Last 



week, Taylor had a poor gome 
completing Just six passes In 21 
attempts but as Mooney says, 
"he isn't likely to play two bad 
games in a row". Taylor is that 
good. 

The pressure will be on the 
defensive backfield to cover the 
Blues' receivers and on the line, 
which will have to put more 
pressure on Taylor. Mike Wil- 
linms will have the problem of 
covering sensational end Mike 
Ebcn, who now leads the league 
with 18 receptions. Mike Raham, 
the loop's top ground gainer, will 
do the lion's share of the ball 
carrying. 

Redmen will be going with the 
same lineup as last week with the 
addition of comer linebacker Ron 
Barrie who is returning after 
sitting out the first three games 
with a dislocated shoulder. On 
offence, Robin McNeil will start 
at quarterback with Don Des- 
tonls, Peter Hewlett, Rick Satin 
and Â1 Schreiber in the back- 
field. Satin and Hewlett rolled 
up 218 yards on the ground In 
last week's contest. 
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Schreiber, a newcomer to the 
team this year, has been doing an 
outstanding Job at flanker. He Is 
second In the league in pass re- 
ceptions with 16 receptions and 
is also a threat on punt and kic- 
koff returns. In the second quar- 
ter of last Saturday's game, he 
raced 02 yards on a kickoff re- 
turn. Mooney has indicated that 
Redmen plan to pass niore often 
this week and Schreiber should 
see plenty of action when Mc- 
Neil goes to the pass. 

The team will again , try to es- 
tablish a strong ground attack 
to set up the pass. If Toronto 
can successfully stop the Red and 
White running, it could'be a long 
afternoon for Redmen supporters 
but Mooney . Is confident that the 
team can win. 

"We could win on our good 
plays but we could easily lose . 
because of our bad ones", says 
Mooney. A strong 60 minutes 
effort could give Redmen their 
first SIFL victory. 
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All hell broke loots In the Kingdom of 
Scribevonia this past week as the Dynamic 
Duo attained their lowest predicamenling 
record. So desperate' was the 'once mighty 
King of Predlcamenters on Tuesday evening- 
— with a 2/9 prognosticating mark, — that 
the Peerless One took what appeared to be 
his most drastic step yet as he vowed not . 
to predicamentate for the rest of the fort- 
night. And yet, after this ■ magnitudinous . 
and somewhat reluctant manoeuvre on his 
part, his one and only Sandy Crystal Ball, 
Scribett 1, plunged for three successes in 
three attempts- 

Thé Titans paced by the Winron boys,, 
manhandled Dent '.1 as they racked up a 
19-zlp,., victory. >The. well-balanced- -Aces.- 
whitewashed the Education contingent. 12-0, . 
while the Blitzers blitzed the Bears 13-2. 
The Bahamas in a well-fought tilt crept by 
the Bahams 12-6; while the Econ 
squeaked by the overly confident Grad 
squad 1 - 0 on Thtverge's single.' Well,- the 
Debits finally won a match, at the expense 
of the Scribe, as they upset the Pholligs 
6-1. 

By the identical score, the Barbs setback 
the Vikings. Education and Blitzers won 
their games by default. The Animals, paced 
by the Zavster, whitewashed the Phalligs 
13 -naught, while lhose-son-of-guns, the 
Plumbers continued their revenge on the 
Scribe as they creamed the Amps 19-0 
with Keorie and Stein paving the way. 

That wonderful Scribess rebounded from 
her mate's shellacking of the- week, as she., 
scooped up three consecutive triumphs as 
the Phabs, Med 3, and the Animals scored 
. convincing victories. 



In the eyes of yours truly, the for-so- 
long-uselest body, the S.I.R.C., perhaps 
taking the tremendous ^Job done By Ernest 
last season as its focal point. Initiated what 
may well be one of 'Its most controversial, 
but justified legislation recently, as It de- 
cided that ONLY the winner of each of the 

, seven leagues will moke the playoffs - 

' one team" will '^et d bye in the seven team 
set-up.' Consequently, three of the four 
games today and on Monday will be. 
sudden-death with the winners directly 
vaulting into the Scribevonia Playoffs- 

On the basis of their tremendous speed 
and co-ordination. In what will be a 

' gruelling battle conildering the field con- 
ditions, the Scribes; foresees a victory for 
the scrappy Pansles'over the ' Aves. The Shys- 
ters, winners of both their games by default, 
engage the Bahamas on Low^r Campus 
today. Although not the fastest team In the 
league, the Shysters have the savvy and 
experience to handle the youthful Bahamas; 
however, a good concentrated rush on 
.their QB might upset the Shysters — for 
sentimental as well as practical reasons, the 
Sandy Crystal Boll 'wilj-go with the lav/yers. 
The winner of the. Econ-Arch match will 
force the re-schedulIng of : St. L-Arch - game 
OS a possible deadlock will, occur here, the 
score of points 'for-and-agalnst Is crucial. 
We'll call the Econ over Arch. Finally, watch 
for the Staphs and the Scribe to blast the 
Plumbers on the basis of an accelerated use 
of their most vital weapon — speed and 

,' speed galore. .' If V the Plumbers win, the 
Scribe will make~'a public apology to the 
Plumbers, but the happening of this. is. 
rather slim. 
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adding spark to Redmen aerial alfaek ^^^^^^ 




Waterpoloists 
for lirst loss of j«a^ 



by RALPH 'jcàShmsiicf'->:^^^ „ ........ 



The waterpolo Redmen werf»V<d»f»iated.. 16-.1Î by. . East ..v».ijr;J 
End Boys'' Club In an .exhibition 'game i Wednesday nlght>for:>-r 
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their first joss of the season. 

This defeat will not cost the 
Redmen any points in the league 
standings, but establishes East . 
End as the leading contender for 
the championship. The win was ' 
especially gratifying for East 
End since they had completed a - 
game against > YMHA only mi- - 
notes before they met the Red- 
men. 

' The Redmen opened up. quick- 
ly scoring twice before East End 
had a chance to tally, but at the 
end of the quarter East End was 
leading 4-3" and were never 
seriously threatened. East End 
consistently beat the Redmeh to . 
the ball and outswtin them so 
steadily tliat they' scored inost of 
their goals on breakaways. 

Gabby Zinner put on his usual 
offensive display, but was sorely 
deficient when covering his man. 
Glenn Ruitcr kept the Redmen 
in the game at the start with 
some long shots, but near the 
end was merely, lobbing the ball 
to the East End goalie. Even 
Mike List, who normally plays a 
steady two-way game, and de- 



feiiceman'- JiM ; Robot, ."who has 
been averaging 'a goal a garoe,■;irj^« 
were .beaten by their . men . for , 
goals/ ... . •:;î^'>/y.:." ' ' ■ : 

The only bright spot on the- .'i;,' 
squad . was Sonny Belenkle who > ■> 
played a strong gamè'xin^defence. . 
Goalie Mike 'SchuIz'''cannot 'be sv 
faiiited for' the 'amount of •goals ^l-'; 
scored as- this was the lowest . 
score registered "tby ^ the potent- ,: 
East End offence -in 'four -games. 

À large,: partisan Red men 



crowd saw.lhe. game and jd^eercd . -, ,f^0j*T 
eveiy'^môvé'buti'werej'qùite.'rob^^^ 
dued,at'Ùié..xn'd,lÀjC(ênthiis^^^ 
audiencei^.usi«ily, heliw^^^^^ 
but the Rednicn had no chance/2||^ç 



: to "win. Every team must lose ohé.'*' 
match so It may be better that 
the bad game out of their 8}^em. 
was only exhibition. < > 

Coach Shiller is still .confident 
that his team can beat .East 'End 
but will onlyj>lay ."one game: at 
a time." inS^Rwimcn host 
this Saturday at the Sir Arthur 
Ciirrie Pool at 2 pm and only 
improved play by the whole team 
will make a' win possible. 
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SUDDENLY YOU'RE THE 
CENTRE OF ATTENTION IN 

Glenayr 





SWEATERS, 
SKIRTS, SLIMS 



Picture yourself in this 
medium weight "Fair 
Isle" cardigan I It's just 
bursting with detail 
around the neckline in 
colours to enhance the 
) I rest of this delightful 
I long sleeve Shetland and 
■<5^ mohair cardigan, in many 
of the warm new shades 
for Fall. Set your cardi- 
gan off with the perfect 
partner— a fully>lined 
matching 100% pure 
wool sicirt woven from 
superfine English 
Botany. It's dry- 
cleanable with colours 
to perfectly match all 
Kitten Botany pure wool 
sweaters. At all fine 
shops everywhere. 
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ti 4 !«. Ml rieilitl t| MU ifpiir tli 
titlnrlit <i| iitiit lit a<i II lifii FiMiy. 
Oiiiiiii iH rtitii «1 U 111 M piiMiii* 
lluidii. 



HOUSINS 

SUBLET, downlown, Dorchestir Witt, Mir 
campus, IVti ipiitment, furniitied, IS ningtii 
liom Rodilick Gitll, Clll 8494249 Rffl. 527. 
leive miuiii il uiuvillibli. 

MELP I Need coommtti lor 2Vi rMffl ipiitmint 
on Aylnitr il Milton. Vl «eiklf. Immidiitl oc- 
cupi ncy. Clll 845-9819 or 747-5836. 

tim WMTED to ihitt tpiciout room 
iptrtment. {40 per tnontli. Coiner Pine ind 
Ourocher. Cell Junt or Eliine i 849-7447. 

iHAll CHEERFUl room to let in quiet home. 
Mill only. Van Horni and Cote del Neltci. 
RE. 94.48. 

OHCE IN * LIFtTIME oppoftonllr. SacrlHci 
uli. Volkiwiien '61. Eicillint condition. Gill 
272-7062. Clll no« ind mid blimlnf founill 
for miuini it 

riT TOUa OWN rUNEi Midlcil itudcitmuit 
fill 1962 Citini 172. Cicitlmt coodlUtn. 120 
fcourt tinci mijor wwlirt.tC«ll M»-SMI. 

fOUMO ~ 

ONE WATCH, vicinlti Nimnin Club. Phono i 
669-9079.- H i^- ■ ' • ■ ' - . -• • 

UtT 

A WATCH with tilyir bricilet on Saturday at 
pmi or vicinitr. PItAo phoni 334-4119. . 

WILL PEMOH who found I biifi puni on 
Widniiday. Oct 5, in Artt Biiildini, WS, »lciii 
bring it to R.yx. 

WOUU ANYONE with inlormition about the 
red 3 rinied notebook (or Fine Alts 200 of 
Blrnii Hynan pieasi urientlf Clll 489-2507. 

LOST in phone booth it Iticock — wallet 
with identification card and drivini llcenie. 
Keep wallet and money but pliaii riturn 
caidi. Bill Couiey; 737-32$4. 

tHEEH FOIOER and clip board. Cofltiim Aa 
my notes for this' Itrm. Includes lii lub- 
lects. Pleisi, phone Dillentynt, HE. 1-0800. 

COlO WATCHi Will Hiliei pliasi return thi 
told watch I iniruited to him it Hinpttiid 
Pirk. Ci» Ricky it 737-57»!., 

IIOE.NANTEfl to Carmll U. (Ithici, N.Y.) 
or Siricwi for conlni wiikind. liivi miiiii 
(or.Wilnbiri, Liicoch, Pol. Sci.-offlci. 



TYPINt 



TYPINB thnis, . Iicturi notn, minuteripti, 
ttincilt. 733-3272. 
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FOOTBALL EXCURSION 
TO TORONTO 

Friday, October 21 

McGill 

Redmen 

Kîckoff 2 pm Saturday 

Train Depor/Mjir Cenfra/ 

4iTfv/flg Tofonfo 70;49 p.m.^^^^^^a^^^^^^ ' 
Daylight Saving Time 

Rail Fare: $14.00 return 
Bond : $2.00 (refundable if no damage on train) 
Stadium Tickets: $1.50 

All tickets Available at the UNION BOX OFFICE, 9 am to 4:45 pm. 




EXPERIENCED l9(il secntiry nqulns typtni 
to be done at home — thisis, tichnical papin, 
etc. Phonit 482-6406. 

CANADIAN ANTIQUES 

INTERESTING privile collection of authentic 
Ginadian pini lurnituri, ail between 100 and 
250 yiiri old. 671-2276. 

MIICELIANEOUS 

BUDDY HAYE ORCHESTRAS, Refd. OrchllUll Of 
III liHi, music lor ill occision. Tilipfeoni 

' 748-8370. 

CONBRATUUTIONS BENA t You'ri olflciilly inl 
"A«i itqui «ili..." Wilumi to Ihi nobli 
nnli ol. Sluron, Judy, Hiri iitf Kliiy GIvmp. 

THE BROTHERS Of ZiU Pli think Ut, Miry, 

Tarry and 01 for bllpin( with our cllM up 
list Sunday. . .-> 

HEUIt OM Pkytiet . Tutor ieit T«u.-Tliun. 
9-11 Mie0OMM :PknltS .BM|. .ll0ORi 311. Ri- 
p:icinint eiitoci 'Jr;^TimMt.^ 

OCTOBER 22l« i Thi Antriu Ski Club II 
heldioi I Will FHtivii in, thi Mantriil Wist 
Town Hill, It 7>30 pjH^OMr^Hilli FfN 
trip to Enropi. Tickitt||^ji^Wirr 

DUPLICATE BRIDtE - fint club Chimp- 
ionship ol yeir In Iwo iipiriti oYints — i 

men's and women's pair Monday October 24 at 
7i3a p.m. in Union coffee lounge. A trophy and 
many full matter poioU to thi winoir 1 1 

YOU CAN All pinch . lMr< cknk todiy 
RiCKi-OiCKi ïiiio» - on.liir .!l9tk;birthdiy. 
Ha«i it hippy I Iri, Adtir t'lyMr-.Cnitbiri. . 

CAR WUH - $1.00... It thi ORAHCE JUUP, 
Silurday, Oct 22 - 12-6 p.m. Spoosond by 
fhi Sitmi Alphi MU fnternity. ' 



FRIDAY, OCTOBBR 21, 19M 

ieoders... 

(Contimud Jrom page 1) 

woiild be the unilingual nature 
of the Quebec union. 

"I feel the McGill delegates 
should speak French," he said, 
'but English should nevertheless 
be Included as an official lan- 
guage," 

He felt the matter should be 
dealt with in two separate re- 
ferenda because one would cloud 
the issue. 

"One referendum would also 
allow- one third of the voters to 
decide the policy to be adopted." 
he said. 



HAVE NO FEAR thi Owl has met hir match - 
the cindii burm. ■ ' 

WHY II THI.Crtit Pumpkin |oin| to Shiw- 
brldfi Mil wiikindt Witcb tbii tpici for 
diyelopminu. 



BLUE BLAZERS 
and grey trousers 

Special Sale for Students 
Also 

oIleraHons of all kinds 
for ladles and man 

A. Berg Tailor 

756 Sharbrooka St. W. 
, V (opposite eamp«s) ;:ni . 
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Womra#Physicar Education Classes 

IT'S NOT TOO UTE FOR CUSSES 
IN SKATING AND SKI CONDITIONING 

Classes in Skating have begun in the Winter Stadium . 
but they ore still open to anyone interested In (oining. 

They ore held on Tuesday from 2t00-3i00 p.m. or. 
Thursday from 3i00-4:00 p.m. If you are interested. goi.^. 
to the Winter Stadium on Tuesday at 2t00. : v 

Ski Conditioning is imperative for anyone interested.. 
In skiing lessons. Conditioning sessions are held every day'- 
Monday through Thursday from -ItSO -2100 p.m, in the 
CURRiE GYMNASIUM. ^ ' ?fe 

Koep Fit classes will be held If a sufficient number ' 
call ^the '''^^22 '-^^^^^^^^^^^^'-"^j^^^ 




TlSXACO EXPLORATIONf^MPANY 
CALGARY - 

OIL AND GAS Emx^RATlOif /^^^Ml^^^J^ES% 
WILL BE ipN CAMPUS TO INTCRVŒW 



- NOVEMBER 2 •ANb:;3,;1966 

REOUIAR EmOYMENT-Graduateii Pm 

'. •:■ Petroleum Engineering — All Branches of Eiigineerlng;.^ 
Geophysical Exploration - All Branchés of Englneeriiigl'^ 
:'"Geophyslcs, and AAathematies. 

■ Geological Exploration — Geology, Geological ■ 
Eiiglneering 

SUMMER EMPLOYMENT -Year prior to Graduation # 
Geological Exploration — Geology, Geologtcajiè^^U^i^ 
Engineering . jy-^'- ' 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND APPOINTMENT 
PLEASE CONTACT THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 
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